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One of the surest ways 

of keeping in good health 

is to eat Pure Food . . 
The Meat Products of 


Ing ersoll The Wm. Davies Co., Ltd. 
Cream Cheese TORONTO 


—is a pure wholesome delicacy are prepared under Government 
inspection, which insures that the 
is observed in every detail of its meat is from animals free of dis- 
preparation—even to the wrapping. 

FIRST —Encaned in the finest and ease, and that the product has 
t expensive silver-foil paper ; been prepared according to Gov- 

Fe gua Davies’ products are sold by most 
Provision Merchants, and through the 
THE INGERSOLL PACKING CO. Company’s own stores in Ontario 

LIMITED 
INGERSOLL, ONTARIO and Quebec. 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


IN TYHOID FEVER 


Pure, rich milk combined with an extract of malted grains, highly concentrated, 
pre-digested and readily assimilated, makes HORLICK’S Malted 
Milk the physician’s first choice when selecting a reliable nutriment in the treatment 
of Typhoid and other low fevers. 

HORLICK’S Malted Milk has proved it valuable for many years past in the various 
diseases and conditions in which a complete, well-balanced diet is of vital ey np ee 

A glassful, taken hot upon retiring, proves an excellent ‘‘ Night Cap” for the physician, 
when tired out or “ chilled throu 4 


h.” 
Samples sent, free and poupelll, to the profession, upon request. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO. 
559 Pius IX Ave., Maisonneuve, Montreal, Quebec 
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Improved Bacterial Therapy 


SEROBACTERINS 


(Sensitized Bacterial Vaccines) 


‘* Action sure, rapid, harmless and durable.’’—A. Besredka. 
Serobacterins are suspensions of bacteria ‘‘sensitized’’ by treatment with 
specific immune serum. 
The advantages of Serobacterins may be briefly summarized as follows : 


1. SEROBACTERINS do not cause opsonic nor clinical negative phase. 
In the process of sensitization the bacteria are saturatad with the specific 
antibodies, consequently they do not absorb antibodies from the patient, 
preventing unfavorable reactions or the so-called negative phase. 


2. SEROBACTERINS produce immediate active immunity. 
(24 hours after the first injection an effective immunity is present and 
marked improvement is usually noted in the condition of the patient. ) 


This rapid action makes them invaluable in treatment and in preventive immuni- 
zation. This is of great importance in controlling or preventing epidemics. 


3. SEROBACTERINS cause no local or general reactions. 
(These reactions constituted the principal undesirable feature of the 
Bacterial Vaccines. ) 


4. SEROBACTERINS produce a highly efficient and durable immunity. 


The following SEROBACTERINS are supplied in the popular Mulford Aseptic 
Glass Bacterin Syringe, ready for instant use. 


Staphylo-Serobacterin. (Sensitized Staphylococcic Vaccine.) 
Strepto-Serobacterin Polyvalent. (Sensitized Streptococcic Vaccine. ) 
Scarlatina Strepto-Serobacterin. (Sensitized Streptococcic Vaccine 
Scarlatinal. ) 
Typho-Serobacterin. (Sensitized Typhoid Vaccine. ) 
Packages of 4 syringes - - $4.00 
Single syringes - oa 1.50 


Each syringe one dose. 


For a complete review of the literature on Serobacterins, see Mulford Digest for Dee. 


H.K. MULFORD CO., Philadelphia 


Pharmaceutical and Biological Chemists 


New York Boston Kansas City St. Louis New Orleans Minneapolis 
Chicago Atlanta —_ Dallas Seattle San Francisco Toronto 
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“NOSTRUMS AND QUACKERY” 
| Caveat Emptor! (Let the Buyer Beware!) 


If you would protect your patients against the dangersouf “patent medicines” and 
the wiles of the quack, you need the book “‘Nostrums and Quackery."” The composi- 


tion of fraudulent **patent medicines’ and the dangers one runs in taking them, 
are explained in this book. The inner workings of quack concerns, the meth- 
ods employ ed by these charlatans in obtaining victims, the heartlessness of the 
fraud on which all irregular medical practice is based—these too. are made plain. 


This book is issued in a permanent and attractive form, bound in dark green cloth, stamped in gold. 
More than 700 pages. Over 300 illustrations. 


Price $1.80, Postpaid Send Postal for a Descriptive Circular 


an illustrated brochure that exposes some of the most widely advertised frauds 
soid as cures forconsumption. Postpaid, 10 cents a copy. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


With which is incorporated THE SHAREHOLDER 


O of the oldest and most reliable Weekly Journals, recently amalgamated to strengthen the 
work heretofore done by each in the field of Commerce, Finance, Insurance and Industry- 
Editor, J. C. Ross, M.A. 


Canada’s greatest asset is her natural resources, and the commodities by which she is best 
known are the products of industries engaged in the development of these resources. Canadian 
ASBESTOS, NICKEL and COBALT control the Markets of the world for these commodities, 
while her SILVER, PULP and PAPER, and GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS are dominant 
or of the world’s supplies. The only Periodicals which are devoted entirely to these 
industries are : 


CANADIAN MINING JOURNAL, published twice a month. Editor, Reginald E. Hore, M.Se. 


PULP AND PAPER MAGAZINE OF CANADA, published twice a month. Editor, A. Gordon 
McIntyre. B.A., B.Se. 


CANADIAN MILLER AND CEREALIST, published once a month. Editor, J. G. Adams, B.A. 
CANADIAN TEXTILE JOURNAL, a monthly periodical devoted entirely to Textile Manu- 
facturing, is published from the same Offices. Editor, E. Stanley Bates. 
In addition to publishing the above mentioned Journals, we are especially equipped to do all kinds of 
FINE BOOK, CATALOGUE AND JOB PRINTING. 


MONTREAL OFFICE : TORONTO OFFICE : 
Industrial and Educational Press, Limited Industrial and Technical Press, Limited 


Read Building 44-46 Lombard St. 
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THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR 


The General Accident Assurance 
Company of Canada 


The Canadian Casualty & Boiler 


Insurance Company 
UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 
Transacting insurance in the following lines:— 
Liability, Automobile, Accident, Sickness and Boiler. 
BOILER INSPECTION A SPECIALTY 


JOHN J. DURANCE, Manager. 


“NO BETTER ATMOSPHERE IN THE WORLD FOR A 
CONSUMPTIVE THAN THAT OF YOUR OWN MUSKOKA.”’ 


Sir Wm.Osler, distinguished Canadian, now Regius Professor of Oxford University formerly of Baltimore, Md. 


Regular Rates 
$15 to $20 


per week 


Special Rates 


For Bed 
Patients in 
Separate 
Accom 
‘modation 


MUSKOKA COTTAGE SANATORIUM 


Gravenhurst Ontario, Canada 


For booklet apply to W. B. KENDALL, M.D., C.M., L.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Physician-in-Chief, 
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SUBSCRIBERS . When you receive notice that your subscription has expired, 
* renew at once. It will save needless delay, insure prompt 
attention and prevent you missing numbers, necessary to complete your volume. 
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For Light and Nourishing Food it’s Always Safe to Recommend 


CHRISTIE BISCUITS 


the purest of all pure foods—biscuits just as near 
perfection as first-class ingredients and scientific 
baking, by twentieth century methods, can make 


biscuits. 


Christie Biscuits mean the best ingredients 
money can buy—all first-class ‘table quality— 
mixed and baked in the Christie scientific way 
and packed in dust and damp proof tins and 
packages to assure lasting goodness. You may 
heartiiy recommend Christie Biscuits, if you 
want to recommend the best biscuits on the 
market—not because we say so, but because the 
particular housewifes of Canada have proved 


them so. 


N.B.—Our Zephyr Cream Sodas crushed in Cream or Fresh 
Sweet Milk certainly do make a light and nourishing breakfast. 


CHRISTIE, BROWN & CO., Limited 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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READY FOR THE CHILLY DAYS? 


The best protection against sudden changes of temperature is a robust 
figuré that comes from a nourishing food. 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


is the real Health Food that is always safe to recommend. 


It is easily digested, supplies all the proteids and heat-making units needed for 
the Conservation of health, and gives warmth and strength to the body. 


Our process of manufacture insures°crispness of the shreds. 


Served with hot milk it makes a delicious combination with prunes, sliced 
bananas or any kind of preserved fruit. 


All good dealers sell SHREDDED WHEAT. 


The Canadian Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd. 


Toronto Office : 49 Wellington St. East. Niagara Falls, Ontario pare 


Proven Purest and Best —— 


E. D. Smith’s & Son, Ltd. 


Jams, Jellies and Marmalade 
@ The Trademark that stands 
for Quality. 


@ See Government Analysis, 
(Bulletin No. 244). 


~—Also Manufacturers of — 


Cordials, Catsup and Canned Goods 
Winona, Ont. 
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MODIFIED MILK POWDER (C.M.P.) 
SWEET WHEY POWDER (C.M.P.) 


T is only recently that physicians have generally realized the 
importance of a Split Proteid modification of milk for in- 
fant feeding, whereby the casein content is lowered and the 
milk-albumen content is raised. This cannot be accomplished 
by the customary home modification, but is the basis of our 


preparations as appears from the following analysis : 


Modified Milk Powder (C.M.P.) Sweet Whey Powder (C.M.P.) 


9.50 Lact. Albumen... 12.38 

Lact. Albumen. 9.00 Milk Sugar 76.55 

Moisture ....... 1.50 Moisture ....... 1.62 
100.004% 100.00% 


If a variant from the above proportions is needed by a physi- 
cian in a given case, it can readily be obtained by a combination 
of the two in varying proportions, Freesamples and pamphlets 


on the same gladly sent to any physician. 


CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS, LIMITED 
MAIL BUILDING - - - - TORONTO, ONT. 


It you have a baby you owe it to the child to write to us. 


Our scientifically prepared foods are saving many lives. 
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The Best Antiseptic for Purposes of Personal Hygiene 


LISTERINE 


Being efficiently antiseptic, non-poisonous, and of agreeable odor and 
taste, Listerine has justly acquired much popularity as a mouth-wash, for 
daily use in the care and preservation of the teeth. 

As an antiseptic wash or dressing for superficial wounds, cuts, bruises, or 
abrasions, it may be applied in its full strength or diluted with one to three 
parts water; it also forms a useful application in simple disorders of the skin. 

In all cases of fever, where the patient suffers so greatly from the parched 
condition of the mouth, nothing seems to afford so much relief as a mouth-wash 
made by adding a teaspoonful of Listerine to a glass of water, which may be 
used ad libitum. 

As a gargle, spray or douche, Listerine solution, of suitable strength, is 
very valuable in sore throat and in catarrhal conditions of the mucous sur- 
faces; indeed, the varied purposes for which Listerine may be successfully 
used stamps it as an invaluable article for the family medicine cabinet. 

Special pamphlets on dental and general hygiene may be had upon request. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 


LOCUST and TWENTY-FIRST STREETS - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


KRESO 


An Ideal Disinfectant, Germicide, Deodorant 


Antiseptic and Parasiticide 
For Hospitals, Veterinary and Domestic Use 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


Manufaeturing Chemists and Biologists, 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


Eastern Depot, 378 St. Paul Street, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Are you particular as to the condition of the 
iron in your Blaud preparations ? 

Frosst’s Perfected Blaud Capsules present True 
Ferrous Carbonate. 

Each 10 grain Capsule contains, approxima- 
tely, 1 grain of iron. 

Charles E. Frosst & Co. 
Montreal 


GONOSAN 


KAVA-SANTAL (RIEDEL) 


Gonosan is strictly a preparation of the Kava-resins (20%) in the purest East Indian Sandal- 
wood oil (80% ). Kava lessens the sensibility of the mucus membranes and Gonosan, therefore, 
combines the valuable properties of an anodyne to the membranes of the urinary tract with effec- 
tive antiseptic properties for reducing discharge. 


GONOSAN IS THE NATURAL COAD- 
JUTOR OF INJECTIONS 


On account of the high quatity of the sandalwood oil—which is unequalled by any of its 
competitors or numerous imitations—Gonosan is free from any deleterious by-effects. 

Professor Renault, of the Cochin Annexe, Paris, says: ‘The action of Gonosan is quite 
harmless and I re ‘commend it on this account ; for it does not affect either the stomach, bowels, 
skin or kidneys.”’ 

As to its therapeutic efficiency we refer to the statements of NEISSER, ZEISSL, BEHRING 
and RUNGE, who among many others have written extensively on the subject. 


tice, Henry A. Rowland, Toronto 
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LABORATORY 
SUPPLIES 


INGRAM & BELL, LIMITED 


We are in a position to fully equip:any size laboratory, being 
representatives of some of the best known firms in these 
lines, as follows : 


Microscopes— Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, Spencer. 
Autoclaves and Incubators—Bramhall Deane Co. of N.Y. 
C. P. Chemicals— Baker & Adamson, Kahlbaums, Mercks. 


Centrifuges—International Instrument Co.,Cambridge, Mass. 
—Shelton Electric Co. 


Laboratory Glassware—Direct Importers of Jena Glass and 
Resistance Chemical Glassware. 


Haemocytometers—Thoma, Tuck. 


Grubler’s Stains, Haemoglobinometers, etc., etc. 


We solicit your orders. Quotations gladly given. 


Ingram Bell, Limited 


New Address : 256 McCaul St. (1 door south of College) Toronto 
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STAPHYLOCOCCUS VACCINE 
309009900, 


pence. 


§.F.HARTZ CO 


TOROMTO EL AND 


ACCINES 


A THERAPY that physicians 
are beginning to e..ploy more and 
more every day and which the 
laity is correspondingly begin- 
ning to respect. The successful 
results secured in the immuniza- 
tion of the U. 8. troops along the 
Mexican frontier against typhoid 
fever is indicative of what value 
this therapy may become to the 
individual, to the nation, and to 
the world. 

In keeping with the constantly 
increasing demand for a vaccine 
that would produce specific re- 
sults, conveniently offered, and 


easily manipulated, with clear 
directions, not involving the ne- 
cessity of preliminary pondering 
as to how or how not to employ 


it, we have arranged to offer commercially such a vaccine with the authorities of the 
Toronto General Hospital, who for some time past from their Department of Therapeutic 
Inoculation when so requested have been supplying biological products which had given 


satisfaction along the lines indicated. 
The following vaccines— 


1. Bacillus Coli 9 Compound Typhoid. 

2. Compound Acne 10 Tuberculin (B.E.), (O.T.), 

3. Compound Staphylococcus “be (Filtrate), 

4. Erysipelas. (T.B.), 

5. Gonococcus. Human or Bovine, 

6. Gonococcus, Mixed or Mixed, 

7. Pneumococcus. 11 Bacillus of Influenza, 

8. Streptococcus (Polyvalent) 12 Compound Coryza— 
we now offer to all our patrons in packages of four ampoules.................... $2.00 
25-ce. Rubber-stoppered automatic sealing bottles, per bottle..................... 5.00 
50-cec. Rubber-stoppered automatic sealing bottles, per bottle..................... 10.00, 


guaranteed absolutely sterile for two years. Special quantity prices to Boards of Health 
and Hospitals on application. 

The special feature that we claim for these Vaccines is success when administered in 
warranted conditions and we do cordially claim this. A trial will attest our statement. 
These Vaccines and Tuberculins are furthermore a distinctly Canadian product and 
should accordingly appeal to the physicians of the Dominion. 

AUTOGENOUS VACCINES prepared in the quantity desired upon receipt of a culture 
and slide of the infection from the case at hand. 

THE WASSERMAN REATION at $10.50. Tube for blood sample mailed on applica- 
tion with complete directiora for taking the blood, together with a blank for the history of 
the case. It makes n> difference whether a physician resides in British Columbia or New Bruns- 
wick, a sample of blood in a tube such as we furnish can be transmitted with absolute 
security. Results quick, sure and guaranteed. 


Always at the service of the Profession, 


The J. F. HARTZ CO., Limited, 


PHYSICIANS’ SUPPLIES, 
406-408 Yonge Street - TORONTO, ONT. 


Branches: DETROIT, MICH. and CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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if 


Merck’s 


presents each month a review of progress 
in the treatment of disease and modern 
discoveries in drug therapy. 


It is eminently a journal for the busy 
general practitioner. 


A pleasing variety is afforded by a 
department of General Interest and of Mis- 
cellany, Editor’s Notes, Book Notes, etc. 


Sample copies furnished to physicians on request 


Subscription price, $1.00 a year 


PUBLISHED BY 


MERCK CO. 


45 Park Place - New York 
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The Peculiar Advantage of the 


Marvel 
“Whirling Spray” 
Syringe 


is that The Marvel, by its 
centrifugal action dilates and 
flushes the vaginal passage with 
a volume of whirling fluid, 
which smooths out 
the folds per- 
mits the injection 
to come in 
contact with its 
entire surface. 


Prominent physicians and gyne- 
cologists everywhere . recom- 
mend the MARVEL Syringe in 
cases of Leucorrhea, Vaginitis, 
and other vaginal diseases. It 
always gives satisfaction. 


The Marvel Company was awarded the 
Gold Medal, Diploma and Certificate of 
Approbation by the Societe D’Hygiene 
de France, at Paris, October 9, 1902. 


All Druggists and Dealers in Surgical Instru- 
ments sell it. For Literature address 


MARVEL COMPANY, 44 E. 23rd St. New York 


Centrifuges and other 
Analysis Equipments 


q@ We carry at our establishments in Toronto, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver complete stocks of CENTRI- 
FUGES, operated by hand, by electricity, and by 
water power. 


@ We have supplied a number of Municipalities with 
water power CENTRIFUGES for use in their medical 
health department. This is a very satisfactory appar- 


atus where a medium water pressure is obtainable and 
can be supplied complete at $12.00 each. 


THE STEVENS COMPANIES 


396 Notre Dame Ave. 145 Wellington St. W. 748 Richards St. 


WINNIPEG TORONTO VANCOUVER 
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The New Toronto General 
Hospital 


Is a marvel of completeness to the most minute detail. Nothing has been 
neglected in the perfecting of the most up-to-date hygienic, sanitary and 
perfect institution of the kind on the Continent, if not in the World, and the 
Board has the gratitude of the great publie at large, not only of Toronto and 


Canada generally, but of the Hospital Workers of the entire Country, who 
regard this as a model. 


The drinking water supplied to patients is produced by the TRIPURE 
Sanitary Water-Still process, in use by the United States Government in their 
Army and Naval Hospitals and Departments, War Vessels, ete. 


This water is distilled and tripley purified and oxygenized during vapori- 
zation, making it potable, palatable and delicious—really an artificial rain 
water—and is absolutely pure and sterile—so pronounced by the World’s Con- 
gress on Hygiene and Demography. 


TRIPURE Water wil be frozen in Caraffes in the most up-to-date manner 


by a Kent Ice Machine, thence to be delivered at the bedside of individual 
patients. 


The installation of these two standard plants in a building specially built 
and designed for them demonstrates the infinite attention to detail and econ- 


venience of operation which have been lavished upon the work for the comfort 
of the patients. 


The Sanitary Water-Still has been adopted, as it is the only Water-Still 
which returns to the vapor all the oxygen removed in the boiling, thus doing 
away with the flat and insipid taste found in all other distilled waters. The 
cost of operation is practically nil and the space oceupied—often a desideratum 
in compact work—is no more than required by an ordinary kitchen hot water 
tank, and requires no expert care or attention. 


The Sanitary Water-Still Company of Canada, Limited, is prepared to 


figure on all hospital work and furnish apparatus producing from 125 gallons 
per 24 hours up to 10,000 gallons. 


Address, 136 John St., Toronto, Ontario. 
Telephone Adelaide 420. 


Sanitary Water-Still Company of Canada,Ltd. 
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WATER PURIFICATION 


Why don’t you call or 
write us for particulars of 


Pressure Filtration 


Do so, you will find it 
time well spent for muni- 
cipal or industrial purposes 


Bell Filtration Company 
of Canada, Limited 
305 Kent Building, Toronto 


OCEAN EXCURSIONS 


If you want some of the Beautiful Trips in the World, 
we have them. Send for particulars on Bermuda, 
Jamaica, Cuba, Nassau, Barbadoes, Panama and 
South America. Personally conducted tours leaving 
June 20th and June 27th. Rates very moderate. 
Also Cruise around the World, January, 1915. 
Cruises to West Indies and the Panama Canal, Ham- 
burg Line, January 14th, February 7th, March 11th, 
and April 11th. For further particulars apply 


S. J. SHARP & CO. 


19 ADELAIDE ST..EAST TORONTO, CANADA 
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Because the Body 
Building Power of 
Bovril been 
proved to be from 
10 to 20 times the 
amount. taken. 


Hospital for Nervous Diseases 
TORONTO———— 


Pp RIVATE MEDICAL HOSPITAL, 

devoted exclusively to the treatment 
of Organic and Functional Diseases of 
the Nervous System, especially Neuras- 
thenia in its various forms. 


Jy 


NO INSANE NOR DRUG HABIT CASES RECEIVED FOR TREATMENT 


For further particulars apply to CAMPBELL MEYERS, M.D., 
72 Heath Street, Toronto, Canada. 


A NEW PRIVATE HOSPITAL 
FOR THE TREATMENT AND CARE OF ALCOHOLISM 


and those addicted to Drug Habits, has been established at 
622 Spadina Avenue, Toronto. 


Correspondence Invited. 
J. BRYCE McMURRICH, M.D.C.M., Medical Supt. Phone College 186. 
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THE HIGH PARK 


(TORONTO) 


SANITARIUM 


(Affiliated with Battle Creek Sanitarium) 


CANADIAN EXPONENT OF THE 


BATTLE CREEK SYSTEM 


A most scientifically equipped private medical 


institution for the treatment of chronic cases 


Neurasthenia, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, 
Diabetes, Anemia, Obesity, Goitre, 
Paralysis, Cardiac and Renal Diseases. 


Unexcelled facilities for the administration 
of Massage, Swedish Movements, Spe- 
cial Dietaries, Medical Electricity and 
Baths of all kinds, including the Elec- 
tric Light Bath. 

Beautifully located in extensive private 
grounds adjacent to 500 acres natural 
park. 

Private water supply from artesian mineral 
spring. 

An ideal place for the semi-invalid to recup- 
erate health and strength, or for the 
office worker to spend a profitable 
vacation. 


For rates and descriptive literature address: 


W. J. McCORMICK, M. D., Supt. 


32 Gothic Avenue, Toronto. Telephone Jct. 444. 


INCINERATORS 


For cities, or towns of any size, also for use 
in hospitals, hotels, or large camps. 

High Temperature System Utilized. 

Garbage Burned without Fuel except the 
garbage itself. 

Steam for power purposes, generated from 
the waste gases. 


Plants erected by 
MESSRS. HEENAN & FROUDE of CANADA, LTD. 


LAURIE & LAMB, Managers 


211-212 Board of Trade Building - | MONTREAL 


THE SANITARY RECORD 
and 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. 


37th Year of Publication. 


42-EVERY CANADIAN HEALTH 
OFFICER AND SURVEYOR 
SHOULD BECOME A _ SUB- 
SCRIBER.- 


Published Weekly. Annual Subscription for Can- 
ada, $4.14, Post Free, including Handsome Cloth 
Bound Year Book, Diary and Blotier of 200 pages. 


“THE SANITARY RECORD” is the Oldest and 
Leading organ in Great Britain devoted to Public 
Health, and contains the latest and best informa- 
tion of English practice on :— 


WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE, 
HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING, 
ROAD CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
LIGHTING, HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION, 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING, 
NOTES AND QUERIES, etc., etc. 


Specimen Copy and Advertising Tariff free 
on application. 


Head Offices: 55-56 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., Eng. 
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WITHROW TOURS 


Established by the Rev. W. H. Withrow, D.D., F.R.S.C. 
Continued by Miss Florence Withrow, B.A. 


24th Withrow Party for 1914 


12th through Europe for Miss Withrow 
3rd through Egpyt and Palestine 


In Cherry-blossom and Wistaria Time 


JAPAN 


Via San Francisco and Honolulu 
Return by Canadian Rockies 


Mongolia, March 5th, from San Francisco 
Empress of Japan, May 21, arrive Vancouver 
Palatial Steamers with Swimming Tank, Gymnasium, Orchestra. 


- Full Inclusive Price, 50 days in Japan - - $825 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Canton, Macao, Manila : $100 


“ Drift to Paradise on an Even Keel in Pacific Waters ” 
For full information address 


40 Hampton Court, Avenue Road, Toronto. Phone. N. 7610 


Best of Europe, leaves June next 


Annual Summer Tour 
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The Original Vacuum 
Carpet Sweeper Poy WEEPER AC. 


Simple in Construction, Durable, Efficient, Fully Guaranteed, Absolutely 
Sanitary, Endorsed and Recommended by Physicians. 


The SWEEPER-VAC is a vacuum cleaner that runs over the carpet in exactly the 
same wa} as the old-time carpet sweeper, and it is of about the same shape. 

It removes dirt by the vacuum process and is much more powerful as a cleaner. It 
never causes dust in the air of the room and it cannot spill dirt on the carpet. It never has 
to be oiled, and is simplicity itself to empty. It freshens your carpets and rugs with the 
AIR cleaning and will last twenty years. 

The SWEEPER-VAC is guaranteed to take dust from the floor through a carpet or a 
loosely woven rug. No electricity is necessary. The suction is produced by the continual 
working of our special bellows, operated by a clever mechanism attached to the SWEEPER- 
VAC wheel. The moment the Wheel revolves over the floor, the suction begins, which- 
ever way the SWEEPER-VAC is moved. 


DESCRIPTION OF SWEEPER-VAC, MODEL “S” 

The name “SWEEPER-VAC” tells what the machine is ; a combination of carpet 
sweeper and vacuum cleaner. The SWEEPER-VAC combination includes two machines, 
each complete in itself. 

Although the carpet sweeper and the vacuum cleaner can each be used independently, 
they will generally be used in combination. 

The carpet sweeper is small enough to rest under the vacuum cleaner so that both glide 
along at the same time, each doing its own thorough work. ‘The vacuum cleaner, by its suc- 
tion, will remove from a cupful to a quart of solid dirt from any large rug in two minutes, 
after it has been beaten or otherwise cleaned. The little carpet sweeper at the same time 
with its specially constructed brush will pick up all threads, lint and hair. 

Although the carpet sweeper is small, it is the most efficient that money can buy. 
We guarantee that this remarkable SWEEPER-\Y AC combination will do more thorough 
work than many electric machines selling at ten times its price. 


One Physician Writes: 

Your SWEEPER-VAC I find is MARVELLOUS in its 
efficiency to remove dirt and being PERFECTLY DUST- 
LESS in its operation is of great SANITARY ADVANTAGE. 
It must be seen in operation to be fully appreciated. The 
machine recommends itself. 


Another Physician Writes : 

We have been using the SW EEPER-VAC machine for 
some considerable time in our home and find it EXCEED- 
INGLY SATISFACTORY. Itreally takesup ALLthe DIRT, 
AND DUST in a carpet and entirely WITHOUT CAUSING 
DUST IN THE AIR of the room. It is easily handled and 
the mechanism is very simple and will not readily get out of 
repair. 

A Lady Physician Writes : 

It gives me much pleasure to thoroughly endorse all 
that is claimed for the SWEEPER-VAC having had one in 
use for several months. IT CREATES NO DUST IN USING 
and is SURPRISING TO A GOOD HOUSEKEEPER 
what it removes. 

Our Claims Prove Nothing, a Trial Proves Our Claims, 

Write ‘“‘Sweeper-Vac’’ on a postal with your address 
—MENTIONING THE PUBLIC HEALTH JOURNAL. 
We will do the rest. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


TORONTO ARCADE TORONTO Sweeper 


— 


ONE 
MODEL 
\ — =f) 
DOMINION SALES COMPANY xz. Conpet 
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They’re Favorites With Cautious Drivers 


Level-headed, cautious men are the first motorists to equip 
their cars with Dunlop Traction Treads. Somehow or other 
these men see the counterpart of their ideals in this differ- 
ently made tire which is Master of the Road at all times. 


Dunlop Traction Tread 
Straight Side 
Our Patented Tire 


66 Never 
inches did 
larger rim-cut 


Most Envied Tire in all America 


DUNLOp <READ 

| CAL OF QUA 
= 
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UNIVERSITY 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 


Instruction in the courses leading to 
the degree of B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. is 
given in the University, University College, 
Victoria College and Trinity College. 

The Colleges provide instruction in the 
Classical, Modern and Semtic Languages 
and Literature, Ancient History and 
Ethics. The University gives training in 
the remaining subjects of the curriculum. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


Complete courses of instruction with 
ample opportunities for clinical training at 
the General Hospital, St. Michael’s Hos- 
pital, Hospital for Sick Children, leading 
to M.D. and D.P.H. 


FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 
Courses in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, 
Electrical and Chemical Engineering ; 
Architecture and Applied Chemistry lead- 
ing to the Degree of B.A.Sc. 


FACULTY OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


Courses for normal and occasional 
students. 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION. 


Professional training for Public School, 
4Yigh School and Inspector’s certificates. 


FACULTY OF FORESTRY. 


Courses leading to the diploma and 
the degree. 


AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS. 


The affiliated Colleges and Schools 
train candidates for University standing in 
Dentistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, Music, 
and Vetinary Science. 


For information apply to the Regis- 
trar of the University, or to the Secretaries 
of the respective Faculties, Toronto, Ont. 


Music 


ance, Sheet Music Books, Violins, 


BELL PIANO WAREROOMS 


146 YONGE STREET 
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THE BEST CURE 


is often to get out on the land. ONTARIO 
LANDS offer both prosperity and health to 
those who desire to take advantage of the 
opportunities afforded. In old Ontario there 
are fruit lands, vegetable lands and mixed 
farming lands available at reasonable prices 
which offer prospect of advancement in value 
within the next few years in addition to the 
value of the annual returns. They also include 
many of the conveniences of modern life, as 
well as the beauties of nature. 


5 In New Ontario there are lands available in 
some places for nothing and in others at a 
nominal price of fifty cents per acre, which are 
capable of producing almost all kinds of crops, 
and which constitute one of the best chances at 
the present time for the setiler who desires to 
take up cheap lands. 


Further information will be supplied on application to 


HON. J. S. DUFF, H. A. MACDONELL, 
Minister of Agriculture, 4 Director of Colonization, 
Parliament Buildings, Parliament Buildings, 


TORONTO. TORONTO. 
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The following circular is Printed on a card and will be sent to those making 
application for same: 


HOW DEAL WITH THE 
FLY NUISANCE 


House flies are now recognized as MOST SERIOUS CARRIERS OF THE GERMS OF 
CERTAIN DISEASES such as typhoid fever, tuberculosis, infantile diarrhoea, etc. 


They infect themselves in filth and decaying substances, and by carrying the germs on their legs 
and bodies they pollute food, especially milk, with the germs of these and other diseases and of decay. 


NO FLY IS FREE FROM GERMS 
THE BEST METHOD ISTO PREVENT THEIR BREEDING. 


House flies breed in decaying: or decomposing vegetable arc animal matter and excrement. THEY 
BREED CHIEFLY IN STABLE REFUSE. In cities this should be stored in dark fly-proof cham- 
bers or receptacles, and it should be REGULARLY REMOVED WITHIN SIX DAYS in the sum- 
mer. Farm-yard manure should be regularly removed within the same time and either spread on 


the fields or stored at a distance of not less than quarter of a mile, the further the better, from a 
house or dwelling. 


House flies breed in such decaying and fermenting matter as kitchen refuse and garbage. Gar- 
iage receptacles should be kept tightly covred. 


ALL SUCH REFUSE SHOULD BE BURNT OR BURIED within a few days, BUT AT 


ONCE IF POSSIBLE. NO REFUSE SHOULD BE LEFT EXPOSED. If it cannot be disposed 
of at once it should be sprinkled with chloride of lime. 


FLIES IN HOUSES. 


Windows and doors should be properly screened, especially those of the dining-room and kitchen. 
Milk and other food should be screened in the summer by covering it with muslin; fruit should be 
covered also. 


Where they are used, especially in public places as hotels, etc., spittoons should be kept clean as 
there is very great danger of flies carrying the germs of consumption from unclean spittoons. 


Flies should not be allowed to have access to the sick room, especially in the case of infectious 
disease. 


The faces of babies should be carefully screened with muslin. 
FLIES MAY BE KILLED by means of a weak solution of formalin (40 per cent.) exposed in 


saucers in the rooms. This is made by adding a teaspoonful of formalin toa pint of water. The 
burning of pyrethrum in a room is also effective. 


House flies indicate the presence of filth in the neighborhood or insanitary conditions. 


ENTOMOLGICAL DIVISION, CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, CANADA. 


(Published by direction of the Minister of Agriculture.) 


il 
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Prescribe 


The Medicines 


Book 


Intelligently 


Propaganda for Reform 
in Proprietary Medicines 


Explains how an injustice is done the phy- 
sician and patient by prescribing unstable, 
inefficient and frequently fraudulent pro- 
prietary medicinal products. 


READ this book and you will realize the 
danger which the physician encounters by 
prescribing proprietary products of un- 
known composition. 

ANALYZE its contents and you will under- 
stand why the physician must be cautious 
so as not to be deceived by vague and 
mysterious statements regarding unknown 
proprietary remedies. 


REVISED 
375 pages. 101 Illustrations. Cloth. Price, $1.00 


American Medical Association 


535 North Dearborn Street 


AND GREATLY ENLARGED 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Train Service 


parlor and Pullman services. 


Montreal. 


trains 1 and 2 for Porcupine. 


T. & N. O. Railway Agent. 


A. J. PARR 
Frt. and Pass. Agt. 


North Bay. 


T. & N. O. Railway 


Through trains daily between To- 
ronto and Englehart, operating cafe 


Daily services between North Bay 
and Cochrane, operating C. P. R. 
sleeper, running direct to and from 


Local service for Charlton connect- 
ing with trains 1 and 2, also 46 and 47 


At Iroquois Falls connecting with 


For full particulars of running time 
or further information apply to any 


— 


PROVINCE OF 


ONTARIO 


Department of Education 


Offical Calendar 


January. 


1. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


21. 


27. 


31. 


New Year’s Day (Thursday). By-laws 
for establishing the withdrawal of union 
of municipalities for High School pur- 
poses to take effect. (ist January.) 


. High, Continuation, Public and Separate 


Schools open. (3rd day of January). 
Truant Officers’ Reports to Department 
due. (Not later than 5th January). 


. Provincial Normal Schools open (Second 


term). 


. First meeting of Rural School Trustees. 


(Wednesday following the annual meet- 
ing). 
Polling day for trustees in Public and 


Separate Schools. (ist Wednesday in 
January). 
Principals of High and Continuation 


Schools and Collegiate Institutes to for- 
ward supplementary report re changes in 
staff, ete. (Not later than 7th January). 


. First meeting of Municipal Boards of 


Education. (Thursday after first Mon- 
day in January). 

Appointment of High School Trustees by 
Municipal Councils other than County. 
(2nd Monday in January). 

Annual meeting of Rural Municipal Pub- 
lic Library Association. (2nd Monday 
in January). 
Clerks of Municipalities to be notified by 
Separate School supporters of their with- 
drawal. (Before 2nd Wednesday in Jan- 
uary). 

Annual Reports of Boards in cities and 
towns to Department due. (Before 15th 
January). 

Secretaries of Rural School Boards to 
notify Inspector and Municipal Clerk of 
names and post office addresses of Trus- 
tees and Teachers. (Before 15th Jan- 
uary). 

Trustees’ Annual Reports to Inspectors 
due. (On or before 15th January). 
Annual Reports of Kindergarten attend- 
ance to department due. 
15th January). 

Annual Reports and Names and Post 
Office Addresses of Trustees and Teachers 
of Separate Schools due. (On or before 
15th January). 
Annual Reports from High School 
Boards and from Continuation Schools to 
Department due. (On or before 15th day 
January). 
First meeting of Public School Boards in 
cities, towns and incorporated villages. 
(3rd Wednesday in January). 
Appointment of High School Trustees by 
County Councils. (4th Tuesday in Jan- 
uary). 

Rural Boards of Trustees may appoint 
Truant Officer if Township Council ne- 


(Not later than 


glects to. (Council to appoint before ist 
February). 

Inspectors’ Annual Repurts to Depart- 
ment due. (On or before ist February). 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


A. McKIM, Limited 
Newspapers, Magazines, Bill Boards 
Lake of the Woods Building, MONTREAL. 
103 Bay Street, TORONTO. 


The Desbarats Advertising Agency, Limited 
MONTREAL and TORONTO 


20 years experience in conducting Canadian 
Advertising Campaigns. 


Gagnier Advertising Service 
Saturday Night Building, 


Toronto 


Canada’s Advertising Publications 
We will Select the BEST for Your Advertisements 


THE MASON ADVERTISING AGENCY 


+ Toronto's Oldest Agency Toronto, Canada 


THis agency has never lost a ‘“‘patient” 
and has in its charge a number of 
healthy and growing accounts. 
Baker Advertising Co 


26 Adeliade St. W., TORONTO 


J. J. GIBBONS, Limited 
ADVERTISING 
Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg 


When properly written, displayed and placed. 
Our up-to-date service is at your disposal. 
Full information given without obligation on your part. 
Efficient ad-writing and art departments at your service. 
Write, call or phone Main 4745. 
WOODS NORRIS LIMITED, - Advertising Agency 
Mail Building - - Toronto 


ADVERTISING PAYS a 


J. WALTER THOMPSON CO. LTD. 
Lumsden Building, Toronto 


* also at 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and London, Eng. 


A MEDIUM WORTHY OF 
YOUR ATTENTION 


OF VOLUNTARY AND % 


OFFICIAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
LUMSDEN BUILDING 
TORONTO - - CANADA 


[Lirzgest <ir2alation in the public health field ; w. rld-wide in its influence.—Write for terms.] 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
WHEN YOU TRAVEL 


Travel in Comfort 


The Canadian Pacific offers to the travelling 
Public, service and equipment second to none. 
They build, own, and operate their Compartment 
Observation Cars, Standard Sleepers, Dining Cars, 


Coaches and Motive Power. 


The Canadian Pacific own and operate a line 
of palatial hotels along the Railway from Atlan- 
tic to Pacific, thus affording their patrons every 


possible comfort. 


The Canadian Pacific can ticket you around 
the World, and enable you to travel over two 
thirds of the World’s journey, on their own trains 


and steamers. 


Those contemplating a trip will receive full 
details and literature from any C.P.R. Agent, or 


write, 


M. G. MURPHY 
District Passenger Agent, TORONTO 
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RAND THE NEW Ew $2000000. 00 HOTEL 


TRUNK 
Wicca SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE 


DOMINION CAPITAL. 
Accommodation 350 rooms. 
Furnished with exquisite taste and comfort. 
The latest in hotel construction. 
Rates $22° upwards. European plan. 
Write for handsome illustrated descriptive literature. 


F.W.BERGMAN, 
MANAGER 
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To be honest, to be kind, to earn a little and to 


spend a little less, to make upon the whole a family 


happier for his presence, to renounce when that shall 


the same grim condition to keep friends with himself 


. —here is a task for all that a man has of fortitude 


and delicacy. —Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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be necessary and not be embittered, to keep a few | 
friends, but these without capitulation, above all, on 
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“GUARDIANS OF OUR HEALTH” 


W. E. GEORGE, M.D. 


Health Officer, No. 6. District 


NORTH BAY, ONT. 
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Che 
Public Journal 


The Offic'al Orzan of The Canadian Public Health Association. 


VOL. V 


TORONTO, CANADA, JANUARY, 1914 No. 1 


Special 


THE SMOKE PROBLEM 
By R. N. BLACKBURN, Wh. Sch. 


Provincial Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers for Saskatchewan. 


—Read before the Third Congress of ‘the Canadian Public Health Association, 
Regina, Sask. 


HE necessity of measures for the sup- 
pression of excessive smoke in large 
cities is no doubt sufficiently well ap- 

preciated by this conference. In addition 
to the injury to the publie health, which 
is difficult to reduce to actual figures, it 
has been shown that the smoke nuisance 
in large cities entails a considerable finan- 
cial loss) For example, the annual loss 
to the citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, due to 
the smoke nuisance has been estimated by 
the smoke committee of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce at from $5,000.000 
to $6,000,000, or about $12 per head of 
population per annum. The items in- 
cluded in the above estimate comprise 
damage to exterior and interior decora- 
tions of buildings, damage to goods in 
factories and stores, increased bills for 
artificial illumination, additional cleaning 
and laundering, and so on. Similarly the 
annual loss caused by smoke in Chicago 
has been estimated at $17,000,000 or four- 
fifths of the total municipal taxes. Most 
of the larger cities of the world have 
found it necessary to enact regulations for 
the suppression of the smoke nuisance, 
which are more or less effective 


In the case of smaller towns the neces- 
sity of legislating against smoke pollution 
is not so apparent, and publie opinion does 
not usually demand repressive measures 
until the quantity of smoke produced be- 
comes an obvious and palpable nuisance. 
As the town grows, however, there almost 
invariably comes a time when public at- 
tention is directed to the smoke nuisance 
and legislation for its suppression is de- 
manded. Such legislation is frequently 
opposed by manufacturers and others, 
who find it difficult to immediately cease 
from producing smoke and resent prose- 
eutions for offences which apparently 
they are unable to avoid committing. 
This is well illustrated by the experience 
of the city of Boston, Massachusetts, 
where the smoke question was for years a 
matter of contention. A law was passed 
by the State Legislature in 1901 forbid- 
ding smoke from any source excepting 
locomotives, which were exempted from 
the provisions of the Act. In 1902 brick 
kilns were also declared exempt; in 1905 


‘ exemption was extended to all public ser- 


vice corporations and wood-burning 
plants, and in 1908 the act was further 
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amended by exempting pottery kilns. By 
this time most of the worst offenders had 
succeeded in obtaining exemption from 
the law and the smoke prevention ordin- 
ance was practically ineffective. As the 
result of renewed agitation, a new and 
more stringent act was passed in 1910, and 
the smoke nuisance in Boston is now con- 
siderably abated. 


When a smoke prevention law is passed, 
steam-users are often put to considerable 
expense in making alterations and addi- 
tions to their plants in an endeavor to re- 
duce the quantity of smoke produced: 
The result is not invariably satisfactory, 
either from an economic standpoint or 
even from the point-of view of smoke 
abatement. Many appliances for prevent- 
ing smoke in furnaces merely dilute the 
smoke by excess air so as (to diminish the 
density of the smoke issuing from the 
chimney, the actual quantity of smoke be- 
ing very little reduced. Nor are they in- 
variably economical in use. Thirty-nine 
tests of smoke preventing furnaces were 
made at St. Louis in 1891, when it was 
found that ithe smoke preventing furnaces 
showed an average of only 74 per cent. 
of the capacity of the common furnaces, 
reduced the work of the boilers 28 per 
cent. and required 2 per cent. more fuel to 
do the same work. In one ease, with 
steam jets the fuel consumption was in- 
creased 12 per cent. for the same work. 


It is frequently asserted that the emis- 
sion of smoke from the chimney of a steam 
plant evidences a great waste of fuel. 
While this is true to some extent, the 
amount of fuel thus wasted is not nearly 
so great as is commonly supposed. 


The loss due to unburned earbon or soot 
in the smokiest chimney probably does not 
exceed 2 per cent. of the fuel burned and 
is usually much less. Some engineers es- 
timate the loss at not more than 1 per 
cent-, and Messrs. Hawkins and Steel, who 
conducted some experiments at New York 
in 1874 and 1875 with an apparatus so 
constructed that ‘the smoke produced 
eould be varied at will, found that be- 
tween the smokiest fire they could produce 
and a clean smokeless fire there was 
never a loss of more than _ seven- 
tenths of one per cent., less than one-half 
of which was due to the presence of un- 
burned soot. 


Smoke is sometimes caused by an in- 
sufficient air supply, and when this is the 
ease carbon monoxide is usually present 
in the smoke, which is not only very 
poisonous but increases the loss. One 
pound of earbon in burning to carbon di- 
oxide generates 14544 units of heat, but 
if, on account of insufficient air supply, 
the carbon is burned to carbon monoxide 
4.450 units of heat only are generated. 
There is, therefore, a loss of 10 094 British 
thermal units per pound of carbon burned. 
In actual practice, however, there is sel- 
dom more than 1 per cent. of carbon mon- 
oxide present, which would represent a 
loss of about 5 per cent. of the fuel 
burned. The total loss due to the uncon- 
sumed smoke and incompletely burned 
gases combined seldom exceeds 6 per cent. 
in actual practice and is usually less, even 
when a considerable amount of smoke is 
produced 


Much of the smoke ean be prevented 
by admitting more air to the furnace, but 
unless the furnace is well designed and 
adapted to the fuel used, the amount of 
air required to produce a minimum of 
smoke musi be greatly in excess of the 
quantity of air theoretically required for 
combustion, and the loss due to this ex- 
cess air may be greater than that caused 
by the smoke and unburned gases. The 
heated flue gases passing up the chimney 
inevitably carry away with them a pro- 
portion of the heat generated by the fuel; 
the amount of heat thus lost being pro- 
portionate to the quantity and tempera- 
ture of the flue gases entering the chim- 
ney. If the quantity of eseaping flue 
gases be increased by dilution with excess 
air, the loss due to heat escaping up the 
chimney is also increased. Assuming that 
the fuel is completely burned with the 
minimum amount of air theoretically re- 
quired for combustion—that is 2 2-3 lbs 
of oxygen or about 11-6 lbs of air per 
pound of carbon—and that the products 
of combustion passing up the chimney 
have a temperature of 500 degrees Far. 
the heat thus passing to waste represents 
a loss of rather more than 9 per cent. of 
the fuel burned. Owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining a perfect admixture of air 


_with the combustible gases in the furnace, 


the air supply must always be in excess of 
the theoretical requirements, but a 


well designed and operated furnace can 
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be made to give practically smokeless 
zombustion with from 30 to 40 per cent. ex- 
cess air, which would represent a loss from 
the escape of heated flue gases of about 
1214 per cent. A badly designed furnace 
will require the air to be in still greater 
excess to operate without excessive smoke, 
and in such cases the loss due to the 
escape of the heated gases is not infre- 
quently from 20 to 25 per cent, and is 
sometimes over 30 per cent. of the fuel 
used. 

Steam jets are often added to furnaces to 
promote a more rapid and perfect admix- 
ture of air with the flue gases, and most 
furnaces can be made to operate with very 
little smoke by their use. They are, how- 
ever, very noisy and, in addition to the loss 
eaused by excess air, they frequently con- 
sume from 5 to 8 per cent. of the steam 
generated. 

Although the complete suppression of 
smoke offers less inducement to the steam 
user in economy of fuel than is sometimes 
supposed, the modern demand for aesthetic 
and healthy surroundings compels nearly 
all cities to adopt measures for the suppres- 
sion of the smoke nuisance sooner or later, 
and it is submitted that legislation requir- 
ing the installation of efficient furnaces in 
the first instance is both beneficial to the 
community and advantageous to the steam 
user. Appliances added to inefficient fur- 
naces for promoting smokeless combustion 
which operate by supplying a large excess of 
air have been shown to be wasteful of fuel, 
and it is evident that a furnace which will 
give complete combustion with a minimum 
supply of air will be more economi- 
eal and efficient than a furnace which 
will only operate smokelessly with a 
large excess of of air. Moreover, there 
are obvious advantages in attacking the 
smoke problem in the earlier stages of the 
growth of a city and before factories have 
become more numerous and their owners 
have in some measure established a sort of 
prescriptive right to produce smoke. A 
wise foresight in this matter is especially 
important in the Middle West, where soft 
eoal, containing a large percentage of vola- 
tile matter, being the cheapest fuel avail- 
able, is in general use for steam plants. It 
is in the early stages of the growth of a 
town, when industries are in process of 
being established, that the smoke problem 
should be attacked and the installation of 


badly designed furnaces prevented. Un- 
less this is done plants will be so construct- 
ed that large quantities of smoke will be 
produced and the subsequent application of 
smoke-preventing devices is not only expen- 
sive, but also is seldom entirely satisfac- 
tory. Furnaces, especially in small plants, 
are usually either built to standard designs 
supplied by the manufacturers of steam 
plants who frequently are unacquainted 
with the local conditions or are built by 
local contractors who have little or no 
knowledge of the principles underlying 
furnace construction, and the result is fre- 
quently a smoky and uneconomical furnace. 

It may be objected that the enactment 
of legislation for the prevention of exces- 
sive smoke is detrimental to the establish- 
ment of new industries in a tuwn, as com- 
pared with those towns which have taken 
no steps in this direction. ‘This, however, 
is not necessarily true, as furnace efticieney 
is largely a matter of proper design and 
proportion. A well designed and con- 
structed furnace which ean be »perated 
with very little smoke, need be very little 
more costly than one less efficient and will 
be more economical of fuel than a furnace 
which is not adapted tv the fuel used. 
For economical working a furnace must be 
suitable for the fue! used, une which gives 
good results with anthracite wil! noz neces- 
sarily give good results with soft coal. 
Regulations ensuring that all furnaces 
shall be built in accordance with the best 
principles of construction, and suitable to 
local conditions are therefore, even from 
an‘economie point of view, in the interests 
of steam users. 


Legislation for the prevention of smoke 
should, however, be carefully considered 
from all points of view, before being adopt- 
ed and the difficulties of the problem should 
be recognized. It should be remembered 
that where the coal used contains a large 
percentage of volatile matter a certain 
quantity of smoke is almost unavoidable 
and it would be economic folly to enforce 
the use of a more expensive anthracite coal 
where an ample supply of a cheaper but 
lower grade coal is available. The smoke 
ordinances of many cities appear to have 
been drafted with very little technical con- 
sideration of the smoke problem. Some are 
unnecessarily stringent and explicitly or in- 
ferentially prohibit all smoke. It is very 
difficult to avoid making smoke at times, 
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and almost impossible to burn coals con- 
taining a large percentage of volatile mat- 
ter without making some smoke. Brick 
kilns and some industrial heating furnaces 
are especially difficult to fire without 
smoke. Such ordinances cannot be en- 
forced literally and are usually more or 
less ignored. Many ordinances prohibit 
the emission of ‘‘dense smoke’’ or ‘‘dense 
black or grey smoke,’’ without giving any 
definition of the term ‘‘dense.’’ This 
leaves the question of what constituted 
**dense’’ smoke, a matter for argument and 
renders a conviction for a violation of the 
regulations more difficult. The word 
‘*dense’’ should be defined ‘by reference to 
a recognized standard.- The standard usu- 
ally consists of a set of colored glasses or 
tinted charts. One of the best standards 
is Ringelmann’s Smoke Chart, which can 
be originated by anyone, according ‘to di- 
rections which may be embodied in the 
Smoke Act. This chart obviates the neces- 
sity of comparison with an authorized 
standard, and being easily made, can be 
printed or reproduced at very small ex- 
pense. The lines on the chart are so spaced 
that the black lines in ecards Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 4 cover respectively 20, 40, 60 arid 80 
per cent. of the total area. Card No. 5 is 
all black. It is suggested that smoke may 
be considered ‘‘dense’’ which is darker in 
eolor than. No. 3 of Ringelmann’s Chart, 
which is 60 per cent black, or in other 
words, allows 40 per cent. of light to pass 
through it. It should be noted, however, 
that the apparent density of smoke varies 
with the diameter of the chimney, a thick 
column of smoke allowing less light to pass 
through it than a thinner column of smoke 
of the same actual density. For small 
chimney stacks, smoke darker than No. 2 
of the chart might be considered dense. 


Provision should be made for lighting 
and cleaning fires, during which periods 
smoke can scarcely be prevented, An al- 
lowance of from 5 to 10 minutes of dense 
smoke in each hour is usually made for 
this purpose, but as a rule no attempt is 
made to limit the density of the lighter 
smoke which may be produced during the 
balance of the time, excepting to require 
that it shall not be dense. This allows more 
smoke to be produced than is necessary 
with a well designed and operated furnace. 
Moreover, the owner of a chimney which 
puts out a very small total quantity of 


smoke may be liable to prosecution for ex- 
ceeding the time limit during which dense 
smoke may be produced while the owner 
of a chimney which continuously puts out 
smoke of less density than No. 2 or 3 of 
the chart, is safe from prosecution, al- 
though the total smoke produced may be 
many times as great. It is suggested, there, 
fore, that it is desirable to limit the aver- 
age density of smoke which may be pro- 
dueed, rather than to take note only of 
excessive smoke produced during short in- 
tervals. By so doing steam users will be 
encouraged to adopt the best measures for 
reducing the total quantity of smoke pro- 
duced and the regulations will be more 
effective in mitigating the smoke nuisance. 
The average density of smoke which should 
be permitted depends largely in local con- 
ditions, but the average density of smoke 
from the chimney of a well equipped and 
operated steam plant need not be greater 
than from 2 to 5 per eent., according to 
the size and class of plant. 

In order that the smoke produced by a 
steam plant shall be maintained at a mini- 
mum, the boiler must be of sufficient capa- 
city; forcing boilers unduly tends to pro- 
duee smoke. It should also be noted that 
any furnace will smoke if not properly 
fired, and when the furnace is of good de- 
sign and the boilers of sufficient capacity 
to meet the demand for steam, the fireman 
should be held responsible for excessive 
smoke as well as the owner. 

When a violation of the regulations has 
been committed the plant should be visited, 
the equipment and operating conditions 
noted, and if found necessary advice should 
be given how to reduce the smoke pro- 
duced, and only when the warning is dis- 
regarded and no serious attempts is made 
to avoid producing excessive smoke, should 
a prosecution be instituted. 


Applianees and special devices for pre- 
venting smoke are very numerous, smoke- 
less combustion having long been a favor- 
ite problem with inventors. One of the 
earliest devices for the purpose was in- 
vented by James Watt in 1785. While 


some appliances for smoke prevention, 
which have been introduced have proved 
fairly effective, a high furnace efficiency is 
to be obtained rather by careful attention 
to details of construction and operation 
than by the use of special appliances. The 
principal conditions necessary for the 
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smokeless operation of furnaces with bi- 
tuminous coals may be briefly noted. 

(1) There should be sufficient air sup- 
ply, which for economy, should be cap- 
able of being varied to suit the periodic 
variation in demand. This condition im- 
plies sufficient draught, proper spacing 
of grate bars, ete. 

2) The system of firing shon!4 he snit- 


able to the fuel used; if the furnaces are 
hand-firing, either ‘‘coking”’ firing or al- 
ternate side ‘‘firing’’ as is found to give 
the best results. ‘‘Spread’’ firing usual- 
ly causes considerable smoke. 

(3) The fuel should be fed as uniform- 
ly as possible. This is usually best ac- 
complished by means of mechanical stok- 
ers. but in small plants the expense of me- 
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chanical stokers might not be justified. 
‘Good results are attainable with hand 
firing, by firing frequently, and in small 
quantities at a time. In any case, me- 
chanical stokers must. be properly set in 
furnaces suitable to the fuel used, or 
smoke will be produced with bituminous 
coals. 

(4) The furnaces must not be forced 
beyond their normal capacity. 

(5) The unburned gases must be kept 
at a high temperature to ensure ignition, 
and should be prevented from cooling by 
radiation until completely consumed. 

It may be noted that when coals of 
lower calorific value are used, the rate of 
construction must be increased to obtain 
the same evaporation in the boiler. There 
is a limit for each furnace beyond which 
combustion eannot be forced without 
causing undue smoke, and when the lower 
grade coal contains a high percentage of 
volatile matter, as is frequently the case, 
the difficulty of preventing smoke is in- 
creased. 


The importance of condition (5) is not 
always sufficiently appreciated. The com- 
bustible gases driven off the coals, al- 
though mixed with air, will not ignite un- 
less the temperature is sufficiently high, 
and conversely, if they are cooled below 
the temperature of ignition, the flame 
will be extinguished and the gases pass 
away unburned, forming smoke. This 
is well illustrated when a considerable 
quantity of fresh coal is put on a domestic 
fire. There is usually a sufficient air sup- 
ply, but owing to the cooling effort of the 
fresh fuel, the temperature above the fire 
is lowered and the combustible gases 
given off by the coals do not ignite, but pass 
up the chimney in dense smoke until the 
temperature above the fresh coals becomes 
sufficiently high to ignite them. In the 

- ease of a steam boiler, if the hot gases are 
allowed to come in contact with the com- 
paratively cool surfaces of the boiler be- 
fore they are completely burned, they are 
robbed of a portion of their heat and pass 
away practically unburned, and produce 
smoke. When true carbon smoke is once 
produced, it cannot afterwards be burned. 
With anthracite, the combustion is com- 
plete a very short distance above the fire, 
but with bituminous coals the flame may 
extend from 10 to 20 feet, and the gases 
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should not be allowed to enter the flues or 
become cooled until completely burned. 

The admixture of air with the combust- 
ible gases may be aided by suitable baffles 
or other devices and reflecting arches of 
brickwork provide a ready means of main- 
taining the temperature of the flue gases, 
especially when fresh coal is fired. The 
area of reflecting arches must, however, be 
in proportion to the size of furnace, as too 
high a temperature is favorable to the pro- 
duction of smoke. The temperature of the 
flue gases is sometimes increased by heat- 
ing the air supply by passing it through 
heated passages in the boiler setting. With 
suitable furnaces and efficient stoking al- 
most any kind of fuel may be burned with 
very little smoke. 

It may be mentioned here, that the pro- 
ducer-gas engine offers a means of gener- 
ating power without smoke. This type of 
generator has been developed to a_ high 
state of perfection and often gives good 
results with coals of too low a grade to be 
used with efficiency under a steam boiler. 
There is no doubt but that the number of 
producer gas plants and other type of in- 
ternal combustion engines will continue to 
increase, with a corresponding benefit to 
the atmospheric purity of our cities. 

Industrial plants, however, are not in- 
variably the greatest factor in producing 
smoke in our cities. The following table, 
from the report of the Smoke Inspection 
Department of the City of Chicago, shows 
that about 43 per cent. of the smoke in that 
city is caused by railway locomotives. 
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Per cent. 
Central District .... 3.75 5.85 
Power plants ...... 6.50 30.45 
Flat buildings ..... 2.34 
Domestic . . OOO 2.06 
Special furnaces ...20.00 12.50 
Railway locomotives .22.30 42.90 

(in eity limits) . 

Steamboats ... ....25.00 3.90 
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The conditions under which locomotives 
are operated are unfavorable to preven- 
tion of smoke. The grate area is limited 
and the rate of combustion is necessarily 
very high, requiring a powerful draught. 
The smoke from railway locomotives is 
rendered still more objectionable by the 
quantity of ash and small cinders thrown 
into the air by the steam blast. It is usu- 
ally considered that from 8 to 18 per cent. 
of the coal fired is thus scattered about in 
the form of cinders, which in the City of 
Chicago would amount to from 500 to 1,- 
000 tons per day. 

Mechanical stokers of various types 
have been applied to locomotives, but have 
never come into general use, largely on ac- 
count of the restristed space available. 

Time does not allow a discussion of this 
very important phase of the smoke prob- 
lem, but it may be stated briefly that the 
following measures have been found of 
value in reducing the quantity of smoke 
produced by locomotives: 

(1) Brick arches in the firebox. 


(2) Steam blowers in smoke box -and 
base of stack. 

(3) Air tubes and steam jets in the 
sides of the fire box arranged so as to ad- 
mit air just above the level of the fire bed. 

It will be noted that the smoke from do- 
mestic fires in Chicago is estimated at 2.06 
per cent. of the total smoke, or if we in- 
clude the stores, offices and warehouses of 
the central district and flat buildings, 
10.25 per cent. This appears less than 
might have been anticipated and is per- 
haps due in some measure to the use of 
anthracite and gas for domestic heating. 
In our more northern climate the percent- 
age of domestic smoke, in the winter at 
least, is probably much higher, and in 
cities where there are comparatively fewer 
industries, a large proportion of the total 
smoke may be due to domestic fires. Even 
in many industrial towns the percentage 
of the smoke caused by domestic fires is 
relatively higher than in Chicago. An 
analysis of over 200 samples of rain water 
collected in a tank on the roof of Univer- 
sity College, Dundee, Seotland, was made 
by Mr. Foggie, of University College, to 
determine the impurities present. The 
soluble impurities in parts per million 
were as follows: 


Rainwater collected Soluble impurities. 


during Parts per million. 
Saturday afternoons. ............ 12.46 
Dundee Holiday week ............ 6.84 

The impurities determined included 


chlorine (as chlorides), free ammonia (or 
ammonium salts), sulphates, sulphurous 
acid and total acidity. No quantitative ac- 
count was taken of the soot carried down. 

It is remarkable that on Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays, wher tle industrial 
plonts ive shut down, but the 
fires tend to increase, the rainwater im- 
purity is greater, and that during the 
holiday week, when most of the impurities 
would presumably be caused by domestic 
fires, the impurity is two-thirds the daily 
average. 

In view of the fact that the industrial 
consumption of coal is more or less con- 
stant throughout the year, while the house- 
hold consumption varies with the season, 
the increased impurity during the three 
mid-winter months over that of the three 
mid-summer months is also remarkable, be- 
ing as follows: 

Average soluble im- 

purities in parts as 

per million. 


It would appear, therefore, that domes- 
tic smoke in Dundee is more responsible 
for atmospheric pollution than the well- 
operated and equipped furnaces in the fae- 
tories, and we may assume that the per- 
centage of smoke due to household fires is 
frequently much greater than the Chicago 
estimate would imply. Household furnaces 
are usually fired very irregularly, a eom- 
paratively large quantity of fresh fuel he- 
ing added at considerable intervals—con- 
ditions favorable to the production of 
smoke—and although the smoke from any 
one chimney may appear of small moment 
as compared with the smoke from a large 
factory chimney, the combined smoke from 
the numerous domestic fires may be re- 
sponsible for a large part of the total smoke 
in the town. 

On account of the large number of 
people who would be affected by regula- 


Summer... 
Winter... 
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tions prohibiting household smoke this 
phase of the smoke problem presents, per- 
haps, greater difficulties than the regula- 
tion of smoke from factories, etc., and 
many Smoke Prevention Acts exempt 
dwelling houses from their scope. Even 
in those cities where the smoke prevention 
regulations apply to dwelling houses 
equally with factories, it may be doubted 
whether any serious attempt is made to 
reduce the quantity of smoke arising from 
domestic fires except, perhaps, in a very 
few flagrant instances. The only effectual 
remedy would appear to be the eompul- 
sory use of anthracite, coke or gas for 
heating, to which may he added oil for 
cooking. The supply of anthracite, how- 
ever, is limited. Electric cookers are used 
to some extent and their use will, no 
doubt, be extended, but the general adop- 
tion of electric heating for buildings ap- 
pears, at present, very remote. If we as- 
sume the average domestic heating furnace 
to have an efficiency of only 25 per cent., 
it may be noted that electricity at 3 cents 
per kilowatt hour is equivalent in cost to 
coals at about $50.00 per ton. The more 
general adoption, of electricity for heating 
and cooking would, no doubt, result in a 
reduction of the present cost of electricity, 
but it is very doubtful whether electricity 
will supersede coal for the heating of 
buildings except to a very limited extent. 

Gas of low illuminating power, but well 
adapted for heating; can be produced in 
most towns at a cheap rate, and will prob- 
ably ‘be an important factor in eliminating 
domestic smoke. The Gas World Year 
Book states that the number of gas cook- 
ers in the United Kingdom has increased 
from 998,878 in 1902 to 2,921,299 in 1912. 
A large number of gas fires are also used, 
which are not included in the above totals. 

The extension of the system of central 
station heating will also aid in reducing 
the quantity of domestic smoke in cities. 
There were approximately 130 central 
heating plants in operation in the United 
States in 1907, many of them supplying 
heat to the public at prices very little ex- 
ceeding the cost of producing heat on 
private premises. In many eases, the ex- 
haust steam from electric light and power 
stations is used to heat the neighboring 
buildings, the heat supplied being thus 
somewhat in the nature of a bye-product. 


The practice of supplying heat, light and 
power from large central stations will, no 
doubt, become more general in the future 
and the domestic smoke problem will 
thereby be simplified, but at present the 
solution of the problem of materially re- 
ducing domestic smoke appears somewhat 
difficult. 


Experiments are being made by the 
Provincial Government of Saskatchewan 
in the carbonization of lignite which may 
prove of great importance in reducing the 
quantity of smoke in the southern and 
middle portions of this Province. At 
present, lignite is very little used as a 
domestic fuel, except in the immediate ~ 
neighborhood of the mines. It contains 
a large percentage of volatile matter and 
moisture, and, when burned, gives off con- 
siderable smoke. By partial distillation 
the moisture and most of the volatile mat- 
ter is driven off, and the resultant fuel 
consisting principally of fixed carbon, 
would appear to offer a cheap and almost 
smokeless fuel, both for domestic use and 
manufacturing purposes. 


It has been already stated that in addi- 
tion to the visible soot particles smoke 
may contain carbon monoxide. There are 
usually present. also various oily hydro- 
earbons, together with sulphur fumes. 
These ingredients considerably inerease 
the deleterious effect of a smoke-laden 
atmosphere. The Department of the Min- 
ister of Finanee, Dresden, Germany, is 
giving some attention to the smoke prob- 
lem, and offers rewards for inventions 
which render the gases proceeding from 
furnaces and chemical works harmless to 
agriculture, and it may be noted that it is 
expressly stipulated that ‘‘measures and 
contrivances which only lead to soot-free 
combustion will not be taken into econ-— 
sideration.’’ 


Carbon monoxide and volatile hydro- 
earbons can be eliminated by more per- 
feet combustion, but the sulphur present 
in the coals will still be present in the 
smoke as sulphur dioxide. The sulphur 
dioxide can be. removed by washing the 
smoke, and several appliances have been 
brought out for this purpose and success- 
fully operated, but have not come into 
general use, probably on account of the 
extra expense incurred. 
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The deleterious effect of smoke on plant 
life and on the public health of a city 
will be well appreciated by this confer- 
ence, and in treating the smoke problem 
from a practical and economic point of 
view it is taken for granted that the smoke 
problem must be dealt with if our cities 
are to be hygienic and beautiful. While it 


is not possible to discuss this phase of the 
smoke nuisance within the limits of this 
paper, the wide diffusion of information 
on this point is of the greatest importance 
in creating an enlightenea public senti- 
ment, withont which very little progress 
ean be made in eliminating the smoke from 
our cities. 


THE CANKER OF UNTRUTH. 
Lying. 


Diagnosis— 


There are two things inseparable from lying,—many promises and 


many excuses.—F rom the Persian. 


Remedy— 


Bear in mind: Every violation of truth is not only a sort of 
suicide in the liar, but is a stab at the health of human society. On 
the most profitable lie the course of events presently lays a destructive 
tax.—Emerson. 
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HE municipal inspection of foods is 

a very large question, and one which 

presents a far greater number of 
practical difficulties than might be thought 
to exist by persons unfamiliar with, or 
lacking actual experience in work of this 
class. 

There can, of course, be no question as 
to the vital importance of seeing that the 
food supplied for public use is of the best 
possible quality, and in every way fit fur 
human consumption, but it is by no means 
an easy matter to so safeguard the various 
channels of trade as to make these condi- 
tions absolutely certain. 

Under the somewhat free and easy me- 
thods which, unfortunately, all too often 
characterize municipal government on 
this continent, many extraneous considera- 
tions are apt to affect the work of muni- 
cipal food inspection, and although there 
ean be no doubt that illness and death are 
frequently directly attributable to the lack 
of proper food inspection, there is in many 
communities an unaccountable apathy on 
the subject. 

This apathy is, speaking generally, due 
to a lack of intelligent insight on the part 
of those in authority, this condition being 
especially noticeable in those communi- 
ties in which the members of the medical 
profession are still in the rut of old-fasb- 


.ioned practice, and are, accordingly, dis- 


inclined to adopt what they are pleased to 
term ‘‘new fangled notions’’ with regard 
to public health and sanitation. 

This state of affairs is especially notice- 
able in communities lacking modern hos- 
pital accommodation. Where the modern 
and up-to-date hospital is in active opera- 
tion, the medical men, as a rule, knock the 
rust off each other and each in self-defence 
readily adapts himself to new methods 
and new ideas. 


Not unfrequently the impetus comes from 
outside the medical profession altogether, 
perhaps through some intelligent and en- 
ergetie citizen who has become seized of 
the importance of the matter either by 
contact with some one specially interested, 
by reading what has been done in other 
places, or, possibly, by the loss from pre- 
ventable disease of some one near and 
dear. 

It is fortunate, however, that the pub- 
lie conscience on questions of this kind, 
if once aroused no matter by what ageney, 
seldom relapses into apathy. 

As a, consequence, there is a steady pro- 
gress towards better things, as evidenced 
by the present meeting of an Association 
which only a few years ago had no exist- 
ence and the necessity for which was ques- 
tioned by many who are now fully con- 
vineed of its usefulness, as well as of the 
importance of the work which it has set 
forth to do. 

By no means the least interesting fea- 
ture of the duties which it fell to my lot 
to perform in the inauguration and vur- 
ganization of the Federal food inspection 
service was the observation of the effect 
on the public mind of the actual eompari- 
son between modern food inspection, as 
earried on by our officers, and the erude 
and ineffective travesties with which they 
had up until then been satisfied- 

In one of our largest Eastern cities, a 
leading medical practitioner said to me 
one day, ‘‘I believe you have stationed a 
Federal Food Inspector here,’’ and he was 
greatly surprised when I replied, ‘‘ Yes, 
I have stationed nearly thirty Federal 
Food Inspectors in your city and they are 
all busy.’’ 

When the authorities of city after city 
wrote to me, making inquiry as to the 
feasibility of establishing municipal in- 
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spection on lines similar to ‘that carried on 
under the Meat and Canned Foods Act, it 
soon became apparent that a new interest 
was being aroused in the subject, and that 
the old methods were doomed. 

Without at present dwelling further on 
theory or prophecy, I will take up and 
deal as briefly as possible with some of 
the practical aspects of food inspection as 
these have come under my observation: 

1. Milk. 

To begin with, all cows furnishing milk 
for human food should be free from dis- 
ease, comfortably housed in clean and 
hygienie stables, regularly and properly 
fed, supplied, whether stabled or at pas- 
ture, with pure, uncontaminated water, 
kept serupulously clean, kindly treated 
and milked under the most sanitary “on- 
ditions. 

It is neither necessary nor desirable to 
harrow the feelings of this audience by 
dwelling upon the conditions widely dif- 
fering from those just described, which 
are only too often to be found among cattle 
kept for dairy purposes. 

This ground has been covered so often 
and so thoroughly by different speakers 
and writers that I seareely think it would 
serve any good purpose to go over it 
again. Suffice it to say, that the condi- 
tions found in a majority of dairy stables 
are such as would be likely to seriously 
affect the milk consuming proclivities of 
any ordinarily intelligent person, to say 
nothing of one who, knowing the nature 
of milk and its eapabilities as a earrier of 
disease, is keenly alive to the actual dan- 
gers which attend its use without proper 
precautions being taken in regard to pro- 
duction and bandling. 

The task of ensuring a sanitary milk 
supply for any even moderately large town 
or city is a very difficult one, inasmuch as 
old customs and prejudices die hard. 

It is not easy to convince the dairyman 
that ‘the methods of dealing with cows, 
milking and the handling of milk which 
were good enough for his grandfather are 
not good enough for him. He does not 
realize that the world has moved, and is 
moving, and that many of the diseases 
which in former days were looked upon 
as unavoidable visitations of Providenee, 
are now known to be preventahie by the 
adoption of proper precautions in hand- 
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ling food products and especially one so 
susceptible to injurious influences as milk 
unquestionably is. 

To insure that the stables in which dairy 
cows are housed are clean, well drained, 
lighted and ventilated, that their sur- 
roundings generally are sanitary, and that 
the methods of milking and the subse- 
quent handling of the milk are hygienie, 
ealls for much painstaking and conscienti- 
ous work on the part of the Inspector, as 
well as for the exercise of great tact and 
sound judgment. 

The question of disease is also a most 
important one, and while there can be no 
doubt that many other maladies, such as 
diphtheria, typhoid, scarlet fever and 
epidemic sore throat are transmissible 
through milk, I need searcely say that 
the most serious risk is that of the trans- 
mission of tuberculosis. 

I do not propose at this time to devote 
any special attention to the long-drawn- 
out discussion as to the transmissibility 
to man of bovine tuberculosis which has 
been waxing and waning and waxing 
again ever since Dr. Robert Koch made 
his memorable pronouncement in 1901- 

I will content myself with saying that, 
while there is more or less doubt as to the 
transmissibility in a dangerous form of 
human tuberculosis to the bovine species, 
there is, in my opinion, no doubt as to the 
frequeney with which bovine tuberculosis 
is transmitted to the human species and 
especially to children. 

We veterinarians know that of the 
calves fed with the milk of cows reacting 
to the tuberculin test, from 40 per cent. 
to 60 per cent. become affected with tuber- 
culosis and the percentage of hogs which 
become tuberculous when fed on the milk 
of reacting cows is even larger. 

When I say re-acting cows, I mean cows 
which, while showing absolutely no ex- 
ternal evidence of being affected with 
tuberculosis, have re-acted to tuberculin. 

In view of 'these facts, what can be said 
for a theory which countenances the feed- 
ing to human infants of milk from cows, 
not only not known to be free from tuber- 
culosis, but actually known not to be free 
from the disease. 

Dr. Park, of New York, considers that 
‘‘from 5 to 20 per cent. of the market 
milk of ithe largest cities is infected. 
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investi- 


Mohler refers to the ‘‘ . 
gators who have studied market milk, 
and found from 2.7 to 55 per cent. of the 


samples examined to contain tubercle 
baecilli.”’ 

Delepine shows that ‘‘the milk of 28.3 
per cent. of all ithe cows supplying milk 
to Manchester has at one time 
or another contained enough tubercle 
bacilli to produee tuberculosis in experi- 
mental animals.”’ 

By a similar mode of reckoning Eber 
showed that in Leipzig ‘‘among 
70 dealers, 19, or 27.1 per cent., were more 
or less intermittently selling infected 
milk”’ 

In 1907, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
United States, reported that ‘‘The exam- 
ination of sediment taken from cream 
separators of public creameries through- 
out the country has demonstrated the 
presence of tubercle bacilli in about one- 
fourth of the samples.’’ 

Newsholme, after reviewing some Eng- 
lish and Continental figures, concludes 
that ‘‘ . It would appear that 
about 20 per cent. of the mixed milk sup- 
plied to towns contains living tubercle 
baeilli.’’ 

Dr. Calmette, Direetor of the Lille Pas- 
teur Institute, has recently compiled 
some most startling statistics from the ex- 
amination of 4,000 human subjects. He 
shows that the percentage of cases of 
tuberculosis inereases rapidly during 
childhood, until at five vears of age, 53 
per cent. are affected, between 5 and 15 
years of age, 90 per cent. are affected, 
and of those over 15 years of age, 91 per 
cent. to 97 per cent. are diseased. 

We know that of every 100 persons who 
die in civilized countries, 14 sueceumb to 
tuberculosis, while of the remaining 86, 
over 60 per cent .are affected. 


In view of the comparative rarity of 
open tuberculosis among parents and other 
persons with whom children are brought 
into contact, it would appear that there 
must be some reason for this wide spread 
infection of young people, and when one 
bears in mind the statement which I have 
just made regarding the infection of 
calves and pigs, it is only reasonable to 
suppose that the cow is to a large extent 
responsible for this condition. 


It should be remembered that in a great 
many eases of open bovine tuberculosis, 
the mjlk, as secreted in the udder, may 
not, and very frequently does not, con- 
tain any tubercle bacilli. It has, how- 
ever, been demonstrated that the exereta 
from the digestive tract are a fertile 
source of infection, inasmuch as, although 
the cow with pulmonary tuberculosis 
coughs, she does not expectorate, but 
swallows the discharge from the diseased 
lungs, which, passing through the aliment- 
ary canal, is a ready source of infection 
when it finds access ito the milk, as it only 
too often does. 

A careful examination of the ordinary 
milk supply of our larger cities has furn- 
ished convineing, not to say disgusting, 
evidence of the extraordinary prevalence 
of this manure contamination. 

There are a few communities in Canada 
which have for longer or shorter periods 
insisted on the application of the tuber- 
eulin test to all cows supplying milk for 
publie use. 

Among these may be mentioned Portage 
la Prairie, Stonewall and’ Neepawa, 
Manitoba, the first-named being the pio- 
neer, having inaugurated the practice 20 
years ago, the cities of Quebec, Que.; 
Moneton, N.B., and, just lately, Calgary, 
Alberta. 

The Provinee of British Columbia is, 
I think, entitled to the honor of being the 
only community in the world which has 
had the courage to tackle in earnest the 
problem of stamping out tuberculosis 
among its cattle and thus effectively pre- 
venting the sale of milk from cows affect- 
ed with the disease. 

Needless to say, until this noble example 
is followed by governmental authorities 
elsewhere, the task of preventing the sale 
of milk from cows affeeted with tuber- 
culosis will continue ‘to be the most diffi- 
eult of all the difficult problems which con- 
cern the Medical Health Officer who has 
‘*hitehed his wagon to a star’’ in the mat- 
ter of sanitary milk supply. 


Under present conditions as regards 
tuberculosis, I am personally strongly in 
favor of the proper pasteurization of milk. 
If this is done by maintaining it at a com- 
paratively low temperature for a sufficient 
period to destroy germ fertility, the food 
properties of the milk remain practically 
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uninjured, while its keeping qualities are 
distinctly improved, and as a healthful 
beverage, it is certainly to be preferred to 
the raw article. 

The proper cooling of milk, its sanitary 
handling subsequent to leaving the dairy 
and the prevention of adulteration are 
also matters which demand not only close 
supervision and watchfulness on the part 
of the Inspector, but a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject, which, to secure the 
best results, should be of a scientific as 
well as of a practical character. Without 
a fair working familiarity with the chem- 
istry of milk and at least a rudimentary 
knowledge of bacteriology, it is scarcely 
possible for an Inspector to do satisfac- 
tory work. 

2- Butter and Cheese. 

While, from its nature, butter is not 
generally looked upon as being as active 
an agent in the dissemination of disease 
as milk, recent experience have shown 
that in this regard it is also worthy of 
close attention. 

The following report on experiments 
eonducted by Dr. E. C. Schroeder, Super- 
intendent of the United States Experi- 
mental Station at Bethesda, Maryland, 
speaks for itself: 

‘‘Butter was made from the milk of a 
cow affected with udder tuberculosis and 
tested from time to time by making 
guinea-pig inoculations with it. The but- 
ter was salted at the rate of 1 ounce of 
salt to the pound of butter, and the con- 
elusions drawn regarding it are as fol- 
lows: 

The guinea-pig inoculations show that 
tuberele bacilli in ordinary salted butter 
undergo no attenuation in forty-nine days, 
that they are still highly virulent after 
ninety-nine days, or more than three 
moniths, and that they are still alive after 
one hundred and thirty-three days. 

Since these tests were made, it was 
found that the bacilli are still alive after 
one hundred and sixty days, which indi- 
eates that Dawson’s period of eight 
months is not an exaggeration. 


As the investigations of the experiment 
station regarding the long-retained virul- 
ence of tubercle bacilli in butter called 
out a popular criticism to the effect that 
the inoculation of guinea pigs was not a 
sufficient test to show that such bacilli are 
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dangerous when they are ingested, the fol- 
lowing experiment was made: 

Four hogs, weighing 125 pounds each, 
were tested with tuberculin to make sure 
that they were free from tuberculosis and 
then placed in four separate disinfected 
pens. Each hog was fed 1 ounce of butter 
daily in addition to its other feed; the 
butter was of the kind used for the guinea- 
pig inoculation tests; the feeding was con- 
tinued thirty days. This butter consisted 
of several different lots, the youngest of 
which was 90 days, or three months old, 
when it was fed to the hogs. The amount 
of butter received daily by each hog was 
less than the average person of the same 
weight eats, and the total amount received 
by each hog was less than 2 pounds. 

Several months after the feeding of 
butter was discontinued, the hogs were 
killed and examined post mortem, and 
three of the four were found to have con- 
tracted tuberculosis.’’ 

More direct evidence to prove that 
tuberculosis is contracted from infected 
food, and more direct evidence to prove 
that tubercle bacilli remain alive and 
virulent a quarter of a year in ordinary 
butter, would be difficult to obtain.’’ 

In this connection also, it should be 
noted that it is now generally admitted 
that, in order to protect from tuberculosis 
the calves and hogs in the vicinity of but- 
ter and cheese factories, it is advisable to 
pasteurize the skim milk and whey which 
go out as by-products from these institu- 
tions. 

This is another striking instance of the 
greater interest shown in the preserva- 
tion of animal health than in that of the 
human species: 

The farmer has learned that, by the 
adoption of common-sense precautions, he 
ean prevent the infection of his calves 
and pigs from this dire disease, but in the 
ease of children, the matter of life and 
death is still too often attributed to 
Providence. 

Dr. Shroeder also states that bacilli 
may remain active for long periods in 
olemargarine. 

Cheese is not usually looked upon as a 
source of danger, but if made from milk 
containing tubercle bacilli, it is by no 
means as harmless as it is generally sup- 
posed to be. Fresh products of this class, 
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such as cottage cheese, are especially 
dangerous, and Professor F. C. Harrison, 
now Principal of Macdonald College, Que- 
bec, has conclusively proved that tubercle 
bacilli may remain alive in Cheddar 
cheese for as long a period as 104 days. It 
is, therefore, evident that both butter and 
cheese are suitable media for the preser- 
vation of the life and virulence of the 
tuberele bacilli. 
Meats. 

If the publie conscience in Canada has 
been slow in awakening to the vital im- 
portance of a sanitary supply of dairy pro- 
ducts, it has been, if possible, even more 
somnolent with regard to the inspection 
of meats and meat food products . 

When one considers the appalling risks 
to human health, and even directly to life 
itself, which are daily being incurred by 
thousands of our fellow-citizens owing to 
the lack of any proper safeguards against 
the ignorance, carelessnes, and, in some 
eases the unprincipled rascality of 
the purveyors of foods of _ this 
class, it is hard to believe that we are liv- 
ing in a civilized country in the midst of 
twentieth century enlightenment. 

I am in no way stretching the truth 
when I make the statement which I now 
do advisedly, that when as a result of the 
‘‘Jungle’’ agitation in 1906, I was called 
upon in tthe latter part of that year to 
draft the measure now known as the Meat 
and Canned Foods Act, so far as I was 
then or have now been able to ascertain, 
there was not in the whole of Canada a 
single individual properly qualified in the 
only way possible, namely, by special 
training, to perform efficiently the duties 
of an official inspector of meats. Nor was 
there at that time in the Dominion any 
institution which gave or even purported 
or pretended to give a course of instruc- 
tion in the various subjects with which 
such an officer must necessarily be 
familiar. 

As a matter of fact, in order to obtain 
the inspectors required ‘to put the Act in 
operation, I was compelled to arrange for 
a special course of tuition in Chicago and 
to avail myself of the good offices of the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry, 
in securing for our embyro officials the 
practical training essential to the proper 
performance of their duties. 


The movement for municipal meat in- 
spection of an effective character may be 
said to date from the time when the public 
began to realize, from observing the oper- 
ation of the new legislation, what meat 
inspection actually meant. It is true that 
in one or two cities there had for some 
time previously existed so-called systems of 
meat inspection more or less rudimentary 
and ineffective, but the new order of things 
very soon fixed the relative status and 
value of these pretentious, but wholly in- 
adequate, substitutes for the real thing. 

It was most interesting, as well as in- 
structive, to watch the gradual growth of 
the sentiment in favor of munieipal meat 
inspection. Very naturally the prime mov- 
ers in each community turned to my office 
for advice and assistance, and as many of 
them were not fully informed as to the 
scope and limitations of the Meat and 
Canned Foods Act, much correspondence 
of an explanatory nature was necessary. 
In order to avoid any possible misunder- 
standing of this phase of the subject among 
those now present, I may explain that, 
prior to the introduction of the Meat and 
Canned Foods Act, the Minister of Jus- 
tice, on being asked for an opinion as to 
the powers of the Federal Government in 
the matter of meat inspection, stated that, 
while there was no question as to the au- 
thority for the inspection of articles ex- 
ported from the Dominion or from one 
provinee to another, there was very grave 
doubt as to the power of enforcing inspec- 
tion of any goods, the trade in which was 
confined to any one province. 

This limitation in his opinion applied 
with special force to the inspection of 
foods, as this was a matter directly affect- 


ing Public Health, the administration of 


which had since 1872 been left altogether 
in the hands of the provincial authorities. 

Needless to say, municipal inspection of 
meats, as of other articles of food, can only 
be earried on in accordance with the legis- 
lation of the particular province in which 
the municipality is situated. 


Although the Dominion, as matters now 
stand, is, therefore, debarred from taking 
any direct action in the matter, there can 
be no doubt that indirectly its legislation 
has been an important factor in the crea- 
tion of public sentiment in favor of sys- 
tematic local inspection. 
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The contrast between the methods fol- 
lowed under the Meat and Canned Foods 
Act and those pursued by the ordinary 
‘butcher is so marked that the intelligent 
consumer is now insisting on the adoption 
of much more stringent measures than 
have hitherto prevailed for the control of 
persons engaged in the preparation and 
sale of meats. 

In order to be effective, municipal regu- 
lations must approximate in standard those 
of the Federal service, as otherwise, it will 
not be possible to prevent the marketing 
locally of those diseased or otherwise un- 
sound meats which are now debarred from 
entering establishments operated under the 
provisions of the Meat and Canned Foods 
Act. 


It may be laid down as a cardinal. prin- 
ciple that effective inspection of meats is 
incompatible with the existence of the pri- 
vate slaughterhouse, except perhaps in 
very small towns or villages where it is 
possible for the authorities to keep these 
establishments under close and more or 
less constant supervision. 


There are, no doubt, many fairly clean 
and well conducted private slaughter- 
houses, but the conditions to be found in 
most of these places would be difficult to de- 
scribe within the limits of moderate langu- 
age. The sooner they are entirely abolished 
the better for all concerned, from a hu- 
mane, as well as from a sanitary stand- 
point, as they are not only out of line with 
modern civilization, but are responsible 
for most of the diseased and unsound meat 
now consumed by an unsuspecting public. 


The so-called farmers’ trade in fresh 
meat, especially that carried on from wag- 
ons on town or city markets is often a very 
questionable business, and closer investi- 
gation would in many cases somewhat 
rudely dispel the atmosphere of rural in- 
nocence and unsophistication which now 
constitutes its strongest claim to consider- 
ation at the hands of the authorities. 


The public abattoir furnishes the only 
solution of the problem of modern muni- 
cipal meat inspection. It will undoubted- 
ly be but a short time until the inhabitants 


of every ambitious and up-to-date village - 


community, to say nothing of cities and 
towns, will be pointing with pride to the 
communal slaughterhouse. 
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Fifty years ago there were not a dozen 
hospitals in the whole of Canada, there 
are now approximately two hundred. I 
have a very distinct and personal recollec- 
tion of the fact that, within comparatively 
recent years, the individual who persist- 
ently advocated the establishment of a 
hospital in a moderate sized town was sus- 
pected of mild insanity. What commun- 
ity which has enjoyed even for a short 
period the privileges obtainable from a 
good, modern and well-conducted hospital 
would now be content to do without such 
an institution? 

As prevention is better than cure, the 
publie abattoir, forming, as it ought to do, 
an integral part of any complete system 
of food inspection, is of even greater im- 
portance than the hospital. 

We are rapidly becoming enlightened on 
many more or less disagreeable subjects 
affecting human life and human health, 
the bare mention of which would, until 
within recent years, have been considered 
very bad form indeed. The fashion of con- 
cealing and ignoring unpleasant or un- 
sanitary conditions either moral or physi- 
eal is passing away never to return. 

The slaughter of animals for purposes of 
food is a disagreeable, and to many per- 
sons, a more or less revolting procedure. 
It has, therefore, been usually carried on 
in camera, and as is always the case under 
these conditions, many abuses have at- 
tached themselves to it. 

Modern sanitary science which, by the 
common sense application of sound know- 
ledge to our ordinary daily lives and 
habits has done and is doing so much to 
obyiate and alleviate human suffering, is 
now demanding the open, public, munici- 
pally controlled slaughterhouse. 

Ignorance, prejudice and selfish indif- 
ference to the good of others, are, as usual, 
making a stand against the forces of pro- 
gress on this, as on other matters, but in 
one community after another, they will be 
overcome and the modern municipal abat- 
toir will take its place among other like 
evidences of intelligent, commercial pro- 
gress. 

It may as well be admitted that many 
serious practical difficulties must be met 
and overcome by the earnest and consci- 
entious Health Officer who undertakes to 
inaugurate an effective system of muni- 
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cipal meat inspection. He is likely to have 
arrayed against him not only the butcher 
who does his killing privately, but the 
farmer who slaughters at home and brings 
his dressed meats to market, while it is 
not uncommon, especially in Eastern Can- 
ada, to find many other citizens, especially 
merchants, in the opposition ranks. 


This discouraging feature is due to the 
fact that, where towns or cities are not 
far apart, the enforcement by one of them 
of modern meat inspection regulations is 
apt to prejudice the farmer against its 
markets and so drive his trade to a rival 
community, even if less desirable or con- 
venient in other respects. 


As showing the necessity for the careful 
inspection of all animals slaughtered for 
food purposes, I quote the following fig- 
ures from the last available report of the 
Veterinary Director General, which hap- 
pens to be that which I myself issued un- 
der date of March 31st, 1912 :— 


Cattle marked ‘‘Canada ap- 

Careases of cattle ‘‘condemned”’ 3,072 
Percentage of cattle ‘‘condemn- 

15.1 
Portions “of cattle ‘‘condemn- 

Percentage of cattle of which it 

was found necessary to con- 

demn portions... ..........-. 16.05 
Sheep marked ‘‘Canada ap-. 

Careases of sheep ‘‘condemned’’ 241 


Percentage of sheep ‘‘condemn- 

Portions of sheep ‘‘condemned’’ 26,202 
Swine marked ‘‘Canada approv- 

Carcases of swine ‘‘condemned’’ 2,838 
Percentage of swine ‘‘condemn- 


Portions of swine ‘‘condemned’’ 455,380 
Percentage of swine of which it 

was found necessary to con- 

demn portions ............. 24.6 
Total number of carcases ‘‘pass- 

Total number of careases ‘‘con- 

Pereentage of careases ‘‘con- 

.23 
Total number ‘of carcases ‘‘con- 
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In addition to these, 745,096 pounds of 
meat of various kinds were, during the 
same year, condemned as being ‘‘sour,”’ 
**dirty,’’ “‘bruised’’ or ‘‘deecomposed. 

Leaving out sheep, which are practically 
free from tuberculosis, it is worthy of note 
that, out of a total of 5,910 carcases of 
cattle and swine condemned for all causes, 
3,669 were totally condemned on account 
of tuberculosis, while of 509,957 portions, 
428,320 were rejected for the same disease. 

When it. is borne in mind that these fig- 
ures represent the condemnation of the 
high-class export abattoirs of our country, 
in which, owing to the wholesome dread of 
official inspection, only the best class of 
stock is dealt with, the conditions existing 
in the ordinary private slaughterhouse may 
readily be imagined 

Ptomaines. 

The most scrupulous precautions which 
may be adopted against disease or other 
unsanitary conditions discoverable at the 
time of slaughter are, speaking generally, 
valueless as against ptomaine poisoning. 
There can be no doubt, however, that a 
very great deal of altered, tainted and even 
partially decomposed, meat is annually 
foisted on an unsuspecting public. It is, 
therefore, essential that all butcher shops 
and cold stores be kept under strict super- 
vision. 

The same is true of establishments hand- 
ling fish, shellfish, game and poultry. The 
disgusting practice of eating game only 
when high, or, in plain language, undergo- 
ing decay, is fortunately falling into dis- 
use, but the toothsome sausage and the 
highly-seasoned meat pie which are still 
with us, are well worth watching . 


Ptomaine poisoning from canned goods 
is also only too common, although I do not 
think that nearly as many cases are now 
attributable to canned goods as before the 
enforcement of the Meat and Canned Foods 
Act. 

This improvement may, I think, be rea- 
sonably attributed to the close supervision 
now given to the quality of the goods pack- 
ed, the careful checking of the processes 
follow ed in packing, par ticularly the use of 

**swells’’ and ‘‘blows,’’ the insistence on 
proper sanitation, the prohibition of harm- 
ful preservatives and the ease with which 
products can now be traced back to the 
actual cannery or packing house respon- 
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sible for their output. As a matter of fact 
or, rather perhaps of knowledge, I would 
much rather eat the products of some of 
our Canadian establishments than most of 
those of British origin, which, though given 
a meretricious value as imported goods, are 
innocent of any official inspection. 

Some of the compound jams on the mar- 
ket are most interesting in point of compo- 
sition, in addition to being both fearfully 
and wonderfully made, while the local 
manufactories of candy and sweets, to say 
nothing of many ice-cream kitchens, will be 
found well worth the attention of the muni- 
cipal inspector of foods. 

While I have dwelt at considerable length 
on some of those phases of the work which 
—professionally and officially—I happen 
to be most familiar, I have said but little 
regarding the detail of food inspection 
‘work, as a good deal of information on this 
head is available in the published regula- 
tions which it fell to my lot to prepare in 
connection with the enforcement of the 
Meat and Canned Foods Act, which can 
readily be procured from the Department 
of Agriculture at Ottawa. 

Again, local conditions vary so greatly 
that each municipal authority must of ne- 
cessity adapt its plan of operation to its 
own special requirements. 

It goes without saying that, even under 


the most favorable conditions, the position 
of the conscientious inspector of foods is 
anything but a bed of roses. Education of 
his public and actual demonstration of the 
need of inspection will in the end carry 
the day and justify his efforts, but with 
many active, personally interested, and 
therefore prejudiced, opponents working 
against him, some in the open and some in 
ambush, the fight is often a long and trying 
one, and it is not, surprising that many 
good men become discouraged and abandon 
the field. 

To secure actual results, as contrasted 
with the apparent success so often and so 
easily achieved by the smooth and politic, 
but undependable official, the inspector of 
foods must be a man of exceptional qualifi- 
cations. 

In fact, a long and varied experience 
in the organizing of inspection services 
under the heavy handicap of political pat- 
ronage, the curse of our publie service and 
from which municipal institutions are pos- 
sibly not altogether free, has forced me to 
the conclusion that the really efficient and 
effective inspector should be capable, cour- 
teous, tactful and diplomatic, possessed of 
unimpeachable integrity, practical common 
sense, sound judgment, tireless energy, a 
sane enthusiasm and a backbone like a bar 
of iron. 


MORAL NEAR-SIGHT. 
Selfishness. 


Diagnosis— 


Selfishness—thinking the most highly of the individual that least 


deserves our regard—Horace Smith. 


Ask thyself as to every act within the circle of family or country, 
‘*If what I now do were done by, and for all men, would it be bene- 
ficial or injurious to humanity?’ ’—Mazzini. 


Remedy— 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HUMAN WASTE IN 
MODERN LIFE AND ITS CAUSES 


By J. S. WOODSWORTH 


Secretary Canadian Welfare League. 


Read before the Third Congress of the Canadian Public Health Association, 
Regina, Sask. 


T is very significant of the trend of our 
thinking and of our activity that one 
section of the Public Health Associa- 

tion should be given to Social Workers. 
Social Workers are coming to lay greater 
emphasis on great fundamental questions 
such as that of publie health, while on the 
other hand, our health experts are recog- 
nizing more and more clearly the close 
connection which exists between public 
health and general social conditions. 
There is a drawing together of public 
officials and volunteer workers that augurs 
well for future progress. During no period 
previous to our own could publie officials 
produce such far-reaching results, and yet, 
at no time were they more dependent on 
an awakened and _ educated public 
opinion, 

The issuing of regulations or the pass- 
ing of by-laws will not clean up a con- 
gested district. The active co-operation 
of a seore of social agencies is essential 
to the success of the long persistent effort 
which alone will accomplish permanent 
results. Further, it should be noted 
that since financial and moral interests 
are involved the, regulations and _by- 
laws will not even be passed mnless an 
overwhelmingly favorable sentiment has 
been created. Here the health official and 
the social worker join hands. The health 
officer stands in the front rank of our 
social workers. The lay worker—profes- 
sional or volunteer—becomes an indis- 
pensable health officer’s assistant, if not 
in his own way an assistant health officer. 

The subject of the paper assigned me is 
limited—designedly, I faney—to modern 
life. The age long evils—war, famine 
and pestilenee—have unfortunately not 
been altogether vanquished. But side by 
side with these ancient foes stand others 
of more recent birth that are equally to 


be feared and fought against. On this 
continent we have had a century of peace, 
yet annually a very considerable army of 
workmen is being annihilated by industrial 
easualties, occupational disasters and 
nervous fatigue. Famine still keeps down 
the teeming population of India and 
China. Infant mortality, ‘‘race suicide’’ 
and lack of family life are with us even 
more effective agencies. Pestilence has 
been largely banished from the Panama 
Canal zone, but tuberculosis and venereal 
disease still do their deadly work in our 
great cities. 

The phrase, “‘human waste,’’ should 
not denote merely the men and wgmen 
and children who are the victims of aecei- 
dent, disease and premature death. Hu- 
man life and energy are waste when they 
are inefficient or misapplied. The rows of. 
baby graves in our cemeteries or the 
wrecks in our hospitals and asylums and 
penitentiaries are only a part of our loss. 
The unemployed and the unemployable, 
the unskilled and the misfits should all be 
ineluded in the enormous total of our 
human wastage. 

The distinguishing note of our modern 
life is its social organization. To-day in a 
new sense ‘‘no man liveth unto himself.’’ 
The modern city is a highly complex or- 
ganism, each part related to every other 
part, each individual vitally connected 
with every other individual. Industry has 
become highly organized. Specialization 
has been carried on to a degree undreamed 
of a few years ago. Commerce has not 
only become organized locally, but has 
become world-wide in its ramifications. 
Let there be the merest rumor of war in 
the Far East and it is recorded by the deli- 
cate stock exchange seizmometers in Lon- 
don and New York. Let Canadian muni- 
cipal bonds go a-begging in the London 
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markets and the sewer-digger in Winnipeg 
faces a hard winter, his wife is driven to 
overwork and his children endure priva- 
tions. 

But while our modern civilization is 
essentially social in its constitution, we 
are as yet largely dominated by the prin- 
ciples and methods and ideals of the pre- 
modern individualism. This is especially 
true. perhaps, in the industrial world 
where the accepted maxim is ‘‘each man 
for himself and devil take the hindmost.”’ 
And the devil does take the hindmost— 
they are our human wastage. It is they 
who must be saved. And they can be 
saved only by a sane, intelligent well- 
regulated system by which private gain 
will be subordinated to community wel- 
fare. 

And until our social system adjusts 
itself fully to modern conditions the bur- 
den of the victims of the system ought to 
be laid upon the system, the surest way to 
hasten re-adjustment. In 1910 the Com- 
mittee on Occupational Standards of the 
‘Canadian Conference of Charities and 
Correction took the following position: 

‘““Afore than on the manufacturers 
themselves, more than on the wage-earn- 
ers themselves, the responsibility for bear- 
ing testimony as to the human wear and 

. tear of industry rests upon those who 
carry on our hospitals, reformatories, 
charitable societies, courts and children’s 
institutions; from them, if from any one, 
must lawmakers and industrial leaders 
learn where lines must be drawn, if the 
business world is not to throw back upon 
family and state, burdens which would be 
seen to be exhorbitant, were they not 
scattered among a thousand hospitals and 
among the budgets of a hundred types of 
philanthropic agencies.”’ 

Colonel Roosevelt puts 
strongly: 

“‘The first charge on the industrial 
statesmanship of the day is to prevent 
human waste. The dead weights of 
orphanage and depleted craftsmanship, of 
crippled workers and workers suffering 
from trade diseases, of casual labor, of 
insecure old age, and of household deple- 
tion, due to industrial conditions are, like 
our depleted soils, our gashed mountain 
sides and flooded river bottoms, so many 
strains upon the national structure, drain- 


the matter 


ing the reserve strength of all industries, 
and showing beyond all peradventure the 
public element and publie concern in in- 
dustrial health. We hold that 
under no industrial order, in no common- 
wealth, in no trade, and in no establish- 
ment should industry be carried on under 
conditions inimical to the social welfare. 
The abnormal, ruthless, spendthrift in- 
dustry or establishment tends to drag 
down all to the level of the least consider- 
ate.’’ 

To-day, instead of presenting a formal 
treatment of this almost limitless subject, 
I should like to present to this section a 
brief study of social conditions as they 
have been forced upon my attention in 
neighborhood work in a mixed ‘‘foreign’’ 
district in Winnipeg. While these illus- 
trative materials are drawn from my own 
city, let me assure the members of this 
Congress that conditions are no worse in 
Winnipeg than in other Canadian cities, 
Western or Eastern, and that especially 
in the matter of public health Winnipeg 
has adopted progressive methods and 
been doing effective work. | 

There was a time a few years ago when 
criticism of existing conditions was de- 
precated, if not resented. Interested peo- 
ple were afraid of giving the city a bad 
name; officials were a bit jealous of out- 
side interference. But that time is past. 
To-day, Winnipeg’s best citizens are not 
so much interested in unloading sub- 
divisions as in making Winnipeg a good 
place in which to live. Surely the best 
way to keep a good name! And our pub- 
lie officials gladly weleome eo-operation 
as was illustrated in our ‘‘ Health Week’’ 
last spring when the Health Officer rallied 
all kinds of social agencies to his assist- 
ance. 

Chart No. 1 shows the infant mortality 
in the various wards. It will be noted 
that while Ward 1 is almost as good as 
New Zealand, Ward 5 is worse than Rus- 
sia in Europe. This chart was exhibited 
by the City Planning Association during 
Health Week. One man objected that it 
would knock real estate—but it was ex- 
hibited nevertheless. Educational work 
among the foreigners has been carried 
on, and it is highly encouraging to learn 
that the infant mortality during this past 
summer is much lower than the infant mor- 
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tality during the previous year. Last year’s 
average of 221.3 deaths for every 1,000 
births during the first eight months has 
been reduced this year to 169.5 deaths for 
every 1,000 births. 


Chart No. 2 shows conditions in a mixed 
foreign community. Emphasis is laid on 
the overcrowding, the lack of employment, 
the insanitary conditions and the danger 
of corrupt polities—all of which have a 
direct effect upon the maintenance of a 
high standard of public health and wel- 
fare. 

Chart No. 3 is a publie school register 


and ealls attentign to some of our educa- 
tional deficiencies. Lack of schooling 
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means child labor and later unskilled 
laborers, careless homemakers and gener- 
ally a low grade of citizenship. 


Chart No. 4, a Working Man’s Budget, 
suggests the economic basis of much or 
our human waste. The struggle to make 
both ends meet often means for the man 
overwork or loss of ambition, for the wife 
and mother, work outside her home which 
often ruins both herself and the home; for 
the children, the struggle often means 
early physical exhaustion or still more 
frequently juvenile delinquency. 

In conclusion, since the causes of human 


waste are largely social, the remedies must 
be social. 


INFANT MORTALITY. 


Out of 1,000 Births There Died in Their First Year. 


According to Montreal Child 
Welfare Exhibit. 
In various countries. 


Chili. . 
Russia in Europe ...... 263 
Roumania...... .218 
Hungary... 212 
German Empire ........ 197 
.148 


Gt. Brit. and Ireland... .139 


96 
New Zealand .......... 76 


According to City 
Planning Commission 
in Winnipeg. 


Ward 5, 282.3 


214.9 


, 211.5 


. 148.1 


, 134.8 


122.0 
111.6 
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Social causes demand social remedies. 
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A MIXED COMMUNITY 0 F 3,362 PERSONS. 


Several Years Ago in Winnipe — ical of Foreign 
Districts in Many Canadian Gites. Typ 
; Adults No. 
Nationalities. Families. (over 18)- Lodgers. Children. 
66 1369 575 1418 
Ruthenian. 352 346 332 
Polish ... - 164 122 
Canadian . 102 2 
Roumanian ... 
Hungarian.... 
Lituanian..... 
Danish -.. 
Bohemian... .. 
Of the 1418 Children 
873 were of School Age. 
660 attend Public or Church Schools. 
213 attend no School. 
Of the 575 lodgers. 
432 were unemployed. 
Of the 662 families- 
80 ‘‘own’’ their homes. 
One third of ‘‘homes’’ dirty. 
Work of Health Officer must be supplemented by various agencies. 


A SCHOOL REGISTER. 
Grades 

Nationalities. Totals.I. II. 
American .... 10 
Norwegian ........ 
Teelandic 
Galician ....... 
Bohemian ...-.... 
Jewish (Russian) .. 95 
Jewish (all others). 102 


DO DD O11 © 


1 5 
3 


PO: 


2 
5 
2 
2 
2 


bo 


= 


590 274 
Many leave in Grades IV. and V. 
How expect intelligent citizenship? 
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WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


17%e. an hour, 10 hours a day, 200 days 
20 ce. an hour, 10 hours a day, 300 days 
45 e.an hour, 9 hours a day, 200 days 
45 e¢.an hour, 9 hours a day, 300 days 
Many working men receive between $500 and $600 a year. 


Budget for Family of Five (Winnipeg). 

Food .. 

Clothing 

Rent (five-roomed ecottage)..-. 

Heat, light and water 

Car fare 

House furnishing 

Health expenditures—doctor, Gentint, nurse 

Recreation and education 

Insurance and savings 

Household help 

The minimum needed to maintain a ‘‘decent’’ Canadian 
standard of living 


How Make Both Ends Meet? 


Save on Food? Result—undernourishment. 

Save on Rent? Result—overcrowding. 

Wife goes out working? Result—family suffers. 
Children leave school and go to work? Result—mortgag- 


ing future generations. 


BRIEF MADNESS. 


Anger. 
Diagnosis— 


A man in anger is like a chariot without a driver: or a ship in a 
storm without a pilot—Anon. 


Remedy— 


Before you give way to anger, try to find a reason for not being 
angry.—Bacon. 
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PLAGUE: ITS VARIETIES AND PREVENTION 


By W. E. HOME, M.D., 


Fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine and of the Royal Sanitary Institute. 
Surgeon, Royal Navy. 


Read at the Victoria Medical Society, November 21, 1913. 


LAGUE is an epidemic, in some few 
places an endemic disease of great 
virulence; once it has become estab- 

lished it attacks people in large numbers 
and a great many die. It appears in two 
chief forms, bubonie and pneumonie, the 
latter directly infectious from man to 
man, the other conveyed by rats. The in- 
fected rat infects its fleas, which, on the 
death of a rat, leave its body for another 
host, that most adjacent may prove to be 
a man, who, bitten by the fleas, is in about 
a week laid low by the disease. The essen- 
tial cause of the disease, the plague bacil- 
lus, is short and _ oval, non-motile, 
showing bipolar staining, decolorized by 
Gram; showing characteristic involution 
forms in growths on 3 per cent. salt-agar. 
Within the body the bacillus is found in 
lymphatic glands, lungs, liver, spleen and 
in the blood. Its toxins cause inflamma- 
tion and necrosis about the glands, in the 
lung, in the liver, ete. Grown on oil- 
globues floating in neutral broth, a forma- 
tion of chains like stalactites is seen, and 
‘the mixed bacilli and broth being shaken 
together and sterilized are injected into 
man as a preventive inoculation, which, 
causing a short, sometimes sharp pyrexia, 
gives man protection against attack by 
the disease (bubonic form) and even more 
against a fatal issue. Generally this 
bubonic form is contracted at night in 
places where one sleeps, and it is to be 
prevented by the driving away of rats and 
their fleas and by the segregation of all 
persons attacked or ailing. The conditions 
are quite different in the pneumonic form, 
acutely infectious from man to man, not 
conveyed by rats, very dangerous to at- 
tendants on the sick, and uninfiuenced by 
preventive inoculation. For neither dis- 
ease is there any specific treatment. We 
ean but maintain the patient’s strength. 
Plague was common in Europe in the 
middle ages, but when I was a student it 
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Fleet 


was only thought of as a euriosity, still, 
when I first went to sea in the Mediter- 
ranean we had to get up the small epi- 
demie at Benghazi, in Tripoli, in 1877, 
and one knew there was a plague-like ill- 
ness occurring occasionally in the valley 
of the Volga. But the disease was still 
endemic, though unnoticed in the Hima- 
layas, in Gurwhal in India, and also in 
Yunnan (‘‘Cloud South’’) the southern 
province of China, in [the high cloud- 
capped mountains which separate China 
from Tonkin. It is to the French that the 
recrudescence of plague is due. I heard 
the story from poor Dr. Maedonald, medi- 
eal missionary of the Church of Scotland 
at Wuchow, in the West River valley, 
where he was martyred later. The French 
were fighting the Chinese in 1892, and 
many Chinese arrived on the Yunnan 
frontier to help the Black Flags who were 
defending the country. The region was 
poor, the small huts became much over- 
crowded, the volunteers contracted the 
infection of plague, and, returning home, 
earried the disease down the West River 
to Nanning, whence it spread over the 
mountains along the trade route to Pakhoi, 
whence it made its way by sea to Hong- 
Kong. It also spread down the river from 
Nanning, by Wuchow to Canton, and it is 
still diseussed whether Hongkong or Can- 
ton in 1894 got it first. In 1895 it spread 
along the Chinese littoral, and in 1896 it 
ravaged Bombay. Singapore has gener- 
ally escaped, for there the prevailing rat 
is the brown rat which lives less near to 
man than the black rat, and so is less 
likely, when it dies, to leave its fleas 
within range of him. 


The original plague commission said 
plague was due to overcrowding. 


Then fleas were hinted at above 1900. 
Everybody knew all the time that rats 


“were associated somehow. 
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It was only in 1903 that the plague rat 
was definitely declared not directly dan- 
gerous, but only through his fleas. (Ash- 
burton Thompson). There are two rats 
and two fleas. The black house rat, M. 
Rattus, its flea, P. cheopis. They are the 
chief carriers to man. The brown or drain 
rat, M. decumanus, its flea, P. fasciatus, 
more numerous, does not so frequently 
infect man directly, but keeps the disease 
alive very persistently between human 
epidemies. 

Plague clinically is of two kinds, bu- 
bonie and pneumonie. In the first, which 
is also the less deadly to the patient and 
less dangerous to attendants, the charac- 
teristic feature is the inflammation of lym- 
phatie glands. After two to seven days 
incubation there occur prodromata, as in 
other infectious fevers, faintness or op- 
pression, a swelling of the skin may ap- 
pear, probably at site of infection, a 
swelling that may be mistaken for a ear- 
bunele, or, more usually, the disease may 
set in with a syndrome that is very char- 
acteristic, and, once seen, is not likely to 
be forgotten. No spot of inoculation 
found, but a patient has a high tempera- 
ture, 102, 103, 104, 105 degrees, accelerated 
respiration, hot and dry skin, but hands 
and feet often moist, face darkly flushed, 
lips blue, expresion anxious, indeed, fright- 
ened, manner stupid, as if intoxicated, 
tongue swollen and furred with red tip and 
edges, pulse very fast and fall, but remark- 
ably soft. At this stage the patient may be 
seized with a desire to wander and may 
travel away considerable distances. <A 
gland or glands very often in groin or 
less frequently in the axilla or neck, may 
be found swollen, hard and painful. and 
then diagnosis is quite clear. The bubo 
may be the size of an orange. As the ease 
develops the patient is restless and deliri- 
ous, vomoting and melaena are not unusual, 
expression becomes apathetic, eyes are red 
and remain open, pulse dicrotic, tempera- 
ture rises and death may then oecur, or 
may follow collapse and subnormal tem- 
perature. In 70 per cent. it happens on 
the third or fourth, or on the sixth day, 
and is generally due to the development 
of septicaemia, and may follow exhaus- 
tion from haemorrhage or  toxaemia, 
synocope from exertion in delirium, hyper- 
pyrexia or pneumonia. Recovery, if it 
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occurs, is generally by lysis. Attend- 
ants and contacts in hospitals do not con- 
tract the disease from these eases. 

The disease is spread by infected fleas, 
which, when they bite their host at the 
same time extrude upon his skin their 
faeces, and through the unbroken skin 
the plague bacillus works and infects. 

But in an epidemic of bubonic plague 
there occur cases of primary pneumonic 
plague, first recognized by Surgeon-Capt. 
L. F. Childe, of the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, who reported it from Bombay in the 
British Medical Journal of July 15, 1897, 
or the pneumonia may alone appear as in 
Manchuria. These cases show a rigor, 
headache, and high temperature, pain in 
chest and cough, or all these may be absent, 
and the only sign be the sanguineous 
sputum, nearly a pure culture of the bacilli. 
Physical signs are indefinite, and have no 
relation to the gravity of the case. Recovery 
is very rare and these cases are most dan- 
gerous to the attendants. The English 
nurses who got plague in 1896-7 in Hong- 
kong were all infected by patients who, 
when delirious, had spat in their faces. 
That is why masks are required for the at- 
tendants and for all who are working with 
pneumonic plague cases. 

It is also averred that there is another 
variety of the disease, a relatively benign 
pestis minor (I have never diagnosed it 
myself), apt to occur among contact, evi- 
deneed by small swelling of buboes and 
pryexia only discovered by the routine 
taking of the contacts’ temperatures: 
said to oceur before and after great epi- 
demies, and definitely diagnosed by bac- 
teriological examination of the gland juice. 
Convalescence is protracted. When the bu- 
boes suppurate, the plague bacillus is no 
longer to be found in them. 

Treatment—Wholly supporting and 
symptomatic. None is specific. The cura- 
tive sera have not got much eredit. Hot 
formentations or ice bags to the buboes. 
Dont open them. (Perhaps iodine may 
make us change our minds). Yersius’ 
serum is analogous to antidiphtheritic 
serum. Lustig’s is a nucleo-proteid from 
the bacillus. Neither has proved its value. 

Pathological anatomy of the bubo.—In 
Hong Kong we had many buboes to deal 
with, but the plague bubo was quite dif- 
ferent. When the swelling was cut into, 
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the gland was found dark colored, color 
of spleen, later there ‘was haemorrhage 
into it, and it was broken down—almost 
more striking and characteristic was the 
periadenitis and the great quantity of 
oedematous serous effusion, by and by 
blood stained, all around the glands—later 
this periadenitis suppurated. Then the 
spleen is enlarged. There are many 
haemorrhages through the body and in the 
lungs of the pneumonie type, there are, 
I am told, many acutely congested foci, 
especially in the lower lobes, particularly 
apt to go on to necrosis. 


So frequently is the disease generalized 
that the Japanese in Manchuria tested their 
contacts and men quarantined by taking 
specimens of blood for examination, and 
this method is strongly recommended in 
the current number of the Lancet (15c.c. 
in peptone broth). 


Treatment does little good. What can 
we do by prevention? What lines should 
our prevention follow? At what point in its 
life history can we best attack it? I shall 
now speak only of bubonie plague until I 
tell you to the contrary. Man does little 
to spread this sort of plague, it does not 
come by associating with the sick. It 
seems*to be contracted in the place where 
a man sleeps. A man tiv’ng in the Hong 
Kong Hotel in the next room to me got 
plague, but he had not been sleeping in 
‘that room for a week, and we suspected him 
of living with a lady outside, and prob- 
ably, from collateral information, we con- 
eluded, with a cheap Chinese lady. And 
that same risk could not be easily excluded 
when you even consider the origin of any 
ease that occurred among young Euro- 
peans in Hong Kong, and of one particular 
Chinese case of which I was aware. That 
was in 1897. In 1903 it was held proved 
that it was the flea that carried the infec- 
tion. The flea prefers to live on the rat, 
but when this dies the flea leaves for the 
nearest warm-blooded animal within a 
range of two feet (that is why rat tongs 
should be over two feet long), it bites its 
new host and then infects him. So preven- 
tion may endeavor either to get rid of the 
fleas, or of the rat that earries the fleas. 
Difficult as it is to destroy the rat or to 
clear him out, it is easier than hunting 
down the fleas. 


Prevention will not be secured by trap- 
ping. That is useful because it brings 
in specimens of rats for us to examine to 
see if they are plague stricken, but it does 
not materially diminish the rats. They 
caught five million in Tokio and it did not 
seem to make much difference. And as for 
giving rats disease by Danysz’s virus and 
the like, that destructive epidemic plague 
to which they succumb in such numbers, 
how little it has done to check their num- 
bers. 

The next better thing is to clean out all 
rubbish that may harbour rats, fill up all 
their holes and runs, keep houses scrupul- 
ously clean and don’t leave any food 
erumbs about for the nocturnal marauder. 
The great principle is the exclusion of rats 
from all oceupied buildings, as recommend- 
ed first, I believe, by Dr. J. Ashburton 
Thompson, of Sydney, N.S.W., and this in- 
cludes destruction of harborage which rats 
find in the immediate neighborhood of 
buildings. As you can’t hope to destroy 
rats by trapping and so on, you must try 
to keep them away from yourself, to make 
your city inhospitable for them, so there 
shall be few or none in the city to be in- 
fected by an immigrant rat, a neweomer 
who has eseaped, plague-infected, from a 
ship and is bringing his fleas to inoculate 
every new friend he meets. We want to 
take care he shall not meet that new 
friend within this city, but shall have to 
make a long expedition to find an associ- 
ate. This is the method of New South 
Wales, it is the method of Japan, and is 
being managed at San Francisco by de- 
grees, and at present is being played for 
in Seattle. An extra advantage of this 
method is that the work done in destroy- 
ing rat harbourage will do the town good 
any way it will not be wasted as might that 
money be which was spent on keeping out 
plague rats that might not come. Yet an- 
other method is protective inoculation with 
Haffkine’s serum. Grown in broth on oil 
globules, sterilized by heating for one hour 
to 150 degrees F., injected in dose of 2 to 
5 ¢.c., it sets up a marked reaction, which 
that causes inconvenience sometimes. It 
must be repeated. It reduces the liability to 
attack by 66%, and the case mortality 
among those few that do contract it is only 
half of that among the other natives, so 
that it saves five-sixths of the inoculated. 
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The protection lasts 6 months certainly, in 
some cases may be lifelong, only 16 years 
so far. It seems a complete protection for 
Europeans. But inoculation is only a 
treatment for an epidemic when it has set- 
tled in. It is remedial. Rat proofing the 
houses, keeping the rats away from the 
men, however difficult or expensive it may 
be, is preventive and promises better re- 
results. This means concrete basements, 
small poultry wire between layers of wood- 
en floors, careful and thorough screening 
of windows, doors, ete. in basements, also 
ventilators, skylights, ete., and all open- 
ings for pipes and wires must be properly 
closed. Besides, as I said, <'l rubbish and 
garbage that may give rats harbourage 
must be taken away, clean your 
house, leave no  erusts about and 
keep a cat. The Salvation Army 
has done a good deal in that last way in 
India. As plague is always brought to a 
pori by ships it will ‘e well now te see 
what measures are taken for dealing with 
them. These ships are chiefly dangerous 
because they carry rats who may be plague 
infected. This danger from rats was first 
discussed at the International Sanitary 
Conference in Paris in 1903, and ships 
were then divided into three classes, in- 
fected, suspected and clean. The infected 
ship has or has had a case of plague on 
board during this last week, the suspected 
ship has had a ease or cases of plague on 
board during this voyage, but none within 
the last week; all other ships are clean 
ships. The M. O. H. must visit a ship 
which is either infected or suspected, and 
he may visit any ship which comes from 
an infected port. If she has had a case 
of plague on board he must examine all 
the crew and passengers, only 1 in 90,000 
passengers are plague infected. If any are 
plague cases, they are taken, if they can 
be removed, to a hospital, doubtful cases 
are detained, but only for 48 hours, to 
clear up diagnosis, and all others give 
their names and addresses at their destina- 
tions, and are allowed to proceed, the vari- 
ous health officers being informed they are 
coming. This notification is also made if 
a ship clean, but from an infected port, has 
travellers on board so dirty as to possibly 
be carrying plague. Then the captain 
sees to disinfection or destruction of per- 
sonal effects of any patients, or contaminat- 


ed utensils, ete., of the ship, and arranges 
for the necessary disinfection of the ship 
herself. If the ship is infected the captain 
must destroy rats effectually, also on the 
certificate of the M. O. H. that plague in- 
fected rats have been found on board; or, 
in a suspected ship, or a clean ship from 
an infected port, that this course is neces- 
sary. This rat kiling is usually done by 
the Sanitary Authority and paid for by 
the captain, the Sanitary Authority mak- 
ing no profit, but for clean ships it is done 
wholly at the expense of the Sanitary 
Authority. Then the captain of a ship 
coming from a plague infected port has to 
prevent his rats from coming ashore, and 
in London by metal brushes or funnels on 
the mooring tackle, which is besides, every 
night coated for four feet with fresh tar. 
Only one gangway is used, except when 
working cargo, and ten feet of the ship’s 
end. of that gangway are whitened, and 
the gangway pulled inboard when 
not in use. Ports on the quay side of the 
ship are closed after sunset. Empty 
barrels are carefully examined before be- 
ing landed. Rat traps and eatching are 
resorted to, rats caught being dropped into 
disinfectant solution and burnt in ship’s 
furnace. None are taken out of the ship 
without leave. Penalty of £100 daily for 
any disobedience. 


The destruction is best done by carbon 


monoxide, which penetrates more easily 
then sulphurous acid, dees not frighten the 
rat, and does no damage to cargo. It is 
best done by pumping furnace gases, after 
they have been washed, into the holds. 
The gas is 11% CO, 10% CO., the rest 
nitrogen. It takes four hours at Hamburg 
to fill a ship with gas, four hours the gas 
remains there, for four hours fresh air is 
pumped in to replace the carbonic oxide, 
and for twelve hours the hatches are left 
open to air the ship. Four men were kill- 
ed by this method in the early days, but 
there is no risk now that regulations have 
been properly established. Sulphur dioxide 
8% damages tea, silk, flour and other cargo 
and does not kill all rats, but sulphur is 
burnt in the ships at Hamburg after the 
rats are killed, to destroy their fleas, and 
any free germs of plague there may be. 
Men employed on plague disinfection 
should wear overalls, long boots into which 
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their trousers are tucked, gauntletted 
gloves, all this that fleas may not gain aec- 
cess to them. Dead rats are to be picked 
up in tongs 3 feet long, in order that the 
fleas may not leap from the rat to the 
ratter, and are to be dropped into buckets 
of disinfectant and later burned. 

An epidemic of pneumonie plague is 
quite a different proposition. Take the 
Manchurian epidemie of 1910-11, with 
44,000 deaths. It began on the Russian 
side of the frontier in September, crossed 
to Manehuli in the 4th quarter, killed 
400 there, but attracted no attention till 
it reached Harbin in November. Here 
5,272 died, on 2nd January, Shuang Chen 
Fu (4,000 deaths), and Mukden (2,571) 
were attacked, and on the 3rd Chang 


Chun 3,104 cases. Chiefly it was the 
Chinese who were affected, of the 400 


above mentioned eases at Manchuli, or'y 
15 were Russians, and they mostly hos- 
pital attendants, and three doctors died. 
This was pneumonie plague, and must be 
met in an appropriate protective dress. 
The best is a thin mackintosh blouse 
drawn tight at the neck, trousers of the 
same stuffed into long boots, a helmet or 
cowl with openings for eyes and mouth 
protected, as to the conjunctival sacs, by 
motor goggles, while a veil with cotton 
wool under it, covered mouth and nos- 
trils. With a little practice this mask 
did rot at all hinder respiration. Long 
gauntletted gloves complete the outfit. 
When one leaves the ward to go off duty, 
one stands under an antiseptic douche 
which washes off adhering bacilli, one 
gets scrubbed down, and then only is it 
safe to handle and remove one’s uniform, 
which is at once dropped into disinfectant 
so it is quite safe when one next wants 
to use it. After the grave diggers adopted 
this uniform they were safe, before they 
were always dying. 

Then the Russians at Harbin got to- 
gether a great sanitary staff, organized in 
six sections, each with a doctor at the 
head of it. 

Section 1.—AlIll doctors, searched the 
town for sick people. 

Seetion 2—Ambulance service took the 
sick to hospitals. They arrived at the 
house, wrote on a paper the date, time. 
and exact address, got the patient to spit 
on the inside, folded the paper, put it 
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in an envelope, and sent it to the labora- 
tory for check control. Then the sick per- 
son was taken to the hospital. They all 
had preventive serum injections. Yet 
they it was who were most frequently in- 
fected of all the staff. 

Section 3.—Disinfecting brigade. 
mobile section disinfected the houses; 
broke a window and_ through the hole 
washed the house down inside with hot 
1/500 perchloride, partly to lay the dust. 
Then they entered and carried away cur- 
tains. ete., for steam disinfection, and 
brushed the whole place down with green 
soap and earbolic acid. The other sec- 
tion took over the gear for disinfection 
and dealt with it in refrigerator cars, of 
which there were plenty, and which made 
excellent extemporized current steam dis- 
infectors. 

Section 4.—Isolation party watching 
contacts. These were all taken to the 
railway station and imprisoned in goods 
waggons, of which there were thousands. 
The contact was washed and had his 
clothing disinfected meantime. Then tem- 
perature was taken, if temperature was 
98.4 degrees they were housed together 
20 in a wagon, if it was 99.4 or under, 
four in a wagon, if over 99.4 two only 
together. Of course any showing signs 
of disease were sent to hospitals, what- 
ever their temperature. If nothing de- 
veloped contacts were sent away in five 
days. 

This section also hunted up the vaga- 
bond Chinese who had no dwellings. They 
were given free baths, bread and tea and 
lodging. If their blood or sputum showed 
plague germs they were sent to the hospital 
at once. (Sometimes plague germs 
were found in the blood of people with 
no physical sign of lung disease). 

Section 5.—Preventive inoculation ser- 
vice. Vaccinated the staff and every con- 
tact they could. Results were not very 
encouraging. Dr. Marmontoff, the last 
victim of the epidemic, had been three 
times inoculated. 

Section 6.—Burying parties. Cremation 
soon became necessary, an entire break 
with Chinese tradition, but insisted upon 
by the local Viceroy. 

At Harbin to prevent the spread of 
plague from or to elsewhere, there was a 
sanitary cordon allowing no one out of 
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the town, and only a very few into it. 
Every 100 miles passengers by train were 
examined. At the frontier stations all 
passengers had their temperature taken. 
The trains ran and made their schedule 
time, although the epidemic went on. The 
plague only spread to the south, Vladi- 
vostock escaped. 

When the epidemic got to Dalnys and 
Port Arthur, 11th January, the Japanese, 
forewarned and ready, burnt that night 
the house in which the first case had oc- 
eurred. These regulations were then 
issued : 

1. $100 reward for report of a Chinese 
sick with plague; $50 reward for report 
of a Chinese dead of plague; $5 reward 
for any corpse. 

2. Barber shops and old clothes stores 
closed. 

3. Chinese baths closed. 

4. Chinese vagabonds expelled. 

5. No Chinese out at night without a 
lantern. 

6. No vehicle to carry more than two 
Chinese at night. 

7. No coffin to be sold without an offi- 
cial permit. 

8. Chinese new year celebrations for- 
bidden. 

Electric cars ceased to run, theatres 
and schools were closed, all hacks and 
rickshaws were disinfected daily; stray 
dogs were killed, publie telephones were 
closed, and mails disinfected with forma- 
lin at 160 deg. Fahrenheit. The Yokohama 
Specie Bank disinfected all its paper 
money by formalin. There were only 
thirty-eight deaths, and the volunteer 
workers were discharged on the 2nd of 
February, the danger being over. 

Plague did spread from Manchuria to 
Pekin and Tientsin, but never became seri- 
ous nor widely diffused. But at Chifu, op- 
posite Dalny, there were 1,000 cases (or 
deaths, same thing), and in the Shantung 
provinee 2.000. The German protectorate 
was threatened, but remained free. They 


were anxious not to be quarantined by 


ports to the south, therefore they had to 
protect themselves by  watchfulness 
against any ease of plague coming in 
ships from the north; junks deelared if 
they had any suspicious cases on board 
and underwent a ten days’ quarantine. 
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This was for commercial reasons to pre-— 
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vent people being landed during incubation 
and developing plague .in the port, giv- 
ing it a bad name and getting it quaran- 
tined, and its commerce spoiled. The 
Germans intended quite decidedly to 
keep out strangers. They put a wire 
fence all round their land aecess, guard- 
ed it with 300 men, patrolled the coast 
with guard boats, and protected it with a 
searchlight. On the land frontier they 
stopped the incoming train a quarter of 
an hour away from the loeal train and 
everyone had to walk the intervening 
distance, and so the sick were manifested 
and caught (generally typhus, typhoid, 
smallpox or relapsing fever). As for 
markets, there was only one opening in 
the wire fence, here the agriculturist laid 
down his vegetables and meat, and retir- 
ed; the others then came along and 
bought, arguing across the wire fenee. I 
suppose we may say it was these regula- 
tions that kept Tsing Tau clear of the 
disease. while Chifu nearby had 1,000 
eases, but Hai Wei, a small place, 
also escaped. 


PLAGUE PREVENTION. 

I. Efforts made to keep it out by exelu- 
sion of patients, or of pasengers from in- 
fected places. 

But it became evident it was: 1, a dis- 
ease of locality. contracted in certain 
houses, 2, especially at night and 3, that 
man is only a subordinate influence in 
propagation. 

So IL., efforts were turned towards disin- 
fection of merchandise. This is very ex- 
pensive, almost impossible (if it be done 
thoroughly), rouses great hostility and 
does very little good. 

So IIL, attempts are now made on the 
lower animals who are earriers. 1, kill- 
ing rats, fumigating them out of houses, 
keeping ships away from shore, or keep- 
ing their rats on board them; 2. rat proof- 
ing houses; 3, killing fleas. 

But IV., better than all is the immunisa- 
tion of the population. * 

But as Dr. Ashburton Thompson, of 
Sydney, N.S.W., points out, the above 
measures are mostly remedial, the on’ 
preventive measure is the rat-proofing of 
buildings. Keep rats away from man, 
their fleas will not reach him, and he will 
not get plague. 


THE LAND OF THE JEWS 


By FLORENCE WITHROW, B.A. 


History of Jerusalem. 

As this paper is divided let us repeat 
and amplify a little the history of the 
City of David. Whence came its names? 
This city was onee called Jebus, the 
stronghold of the Jebusites. Joshua was 
forced to admit that the tribe of Judah 
eould not drive them out. For 400 years 
they remained defiant until David cap- 
tured the city and dwelt therein. Thus 
the nation was 400 years old before it 
found a permanent Capital. 

During Nebuchadnezzar’s siege 
Jerusalem held out 18 months, but was 
finally reduced and the population car- 
ried to Babylon. This captivity lasted 
some sixty years until Cyrus, the Per- 
sian, ordered their return under Zerub- 
babel. After the Persian period followed 
160 years of Greek rule (332 to 166 B.C.) 
To completely Hellenize Judaea was the 
purpose of the Greek rulers, notably 
Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes). Pagan wor- 
ship was forced upon the Jews in the 
Temple, and they were subjected to every 
insult. Small wonder that the noted 
sons of the High Priest rebelled, and, with 
the consent of the Jewish people, estab- 
lished the Macecabean reign (166 to 63 
B.C.) Later, the Roman power overthrew 
these Maceabees. Then followed the 
Herods and other Governors. 


Jewish power coped with Roman until 
the Emperor Vespasian determined to sub- 
due it. The reduction of Jerusalem was 
left to his son Titus, 70 A.D. Five hideous 
months the siege continued until the city 
was a mass of ruins. It remained almost 
extinct for fifty years until Hadrian re- 
built it. 

The taking of the Holy City by the Sara- 
cens in 1077 was another disgraceful cap- 
ture. For a time their power was stayed 
by the Crusaders. The noble Godfrey of 


Bouillon became the first King of Jerusa- 
lem, 1099. Under Frankish Christian rule 
the Jews were better treated, but ,alas, the 
power of Islam prevailed again and still 


(Coneluded from the December number.) 


Since 1517 the Ottoman Turk 


continues. 
has been the despotie ruler. 
Sights in Zion. 

With such a checkered history Jerusa- 

lem is certainly changed since Christ’s 

time, yet it still bears typical features of 


the renowned Jewish capital. The so- 
called sacred places, though mostly doubt- 
ful, are yet reverenced for their known 
antiquity. What matter if we cannot 
locate each spot. All whereon we stand 
is anointed ground. Somewhere within 
was the Via Dolorosa, somewhere with- 
out was Calvary. Thitherward wended 
the mournful mocked procession. Some 
claim, among them General Gordon, 
Dean Stanley, and Cannon Farrar, that 
Shadowed Golgotha lies without the 
present walls niga unto the Damascus 
gate. Not far distant is a kill with euri- 
ous skull shape formation, and a_rock- 
hewn tomb in a quiet garden beneath. 
Perhaps this is the true tomb. 

However, even the time-honored ‘‘Holy 
Sepulchre’? cannot be positively dis- 
proved, ‘for the city walls were formerly 
in a narrower circuit. The site was not 
fixed until the Empress Helena, mother 
of Constantine, at the age of 79, came to 
the Holy Land (326 A.D.) She claimed 
to have divine instructions where to hunt 
for the true cross and tomb. Over these 
she erected a church. The Crusaders in 
1100 added to this Roman basilica. The 
present structure dates from their time. 
We entered the venerable 


Church of. the Holy Sepulchre 
with calm mind, determined not to be 
influenced by superstition. Nevertheless 
we were filled with emotion, not through 
belief that we were near our Saviour’s 
tomb, but through sympathy for the de- 
vout pilgrims who do believe. ‘Then, too, 
the sombre aspect, the shadowy vaults, 
the heavy incense from a hundred altars, 
awakened our imagination. This immense 
Gothie church is of noble proportion. The 
central dome rises in lofty arches above 
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the colossal shrine which covers the Holy 
Sepulchre. The approach to the tomb is 
through the small Angels’ Chapel con- 
taining 15 lanterns and richly encrusted 
with marble. Further in is the small 
Tomb Chapel with 43 sanctuary lamps. 
These are indeseribably beautiful, of solid 
silver and gold. 


They burn quietly and _ constantly 
above the Sepulchre. Silence and faint 
flickering lights possess the hallowed 
chamber. We watched the pilgrim pas- 
sionately kissing the cold stone. Mem- 
ories of other scenes witnessed here 
flooded our minds. Gallant Crusaders 
have bowed their mailed knee within this 


narrow vault. Rude Infidels have dese- 
erated the sacred precinct. Even unemo- 
tional travellers have bowed the head in 
reverence at this symbolic shrine. One 
sad blot is the perpetration of the Easter 
fraud of ‘‘holy fire’’ emitted from the 


grave. This is believed only by the 
Greek Church. Their Easter-day wit- 
nesses a scene of confusion. A motley 
throng tries to receive tthe fire direct 
from the Patriarch. Thousands of can- 


dles and torches are upheld by the jost- 
ling crowd. Our party attended a six 
o’clock Palm Sunday service when all the 
colored lights were lit about the shrine 
and far up into the dome. The Roman 
Catholic Archbishop, an aged man, hand- 
ed each believer a palm. Uneouth Turk- 
ish soldiers lined the way. Fra.eiscans 
chanted solemnly, but their voices were 
drowned by the noisy intoning »f a Greek 
opposition service in the choir. Bitter 
feuds still exist among the Christian 
sects, all of whom, save Protestants, are 
represented at the many shrines. Latins, 
Orthodox Greeks, Russians, Copts, 

menians, Abyssinians, all have their 


+" Eastern Wall of Jerusalem, the Golden 
“ Gate, Moslem Tombs and Valley 
of Kedron 


altars. Those of the Russian Greeks are 
the most numerous and richest. The 
jewelled icons, some presented by the 
Czar, are of immense value. Russian 
vestments also are by far the most gorge- 
ous. 

After leaving the Roman Palm service 
we pushed our way to the Greek Chapel. 
The priestly robes were of gold and crim- 
son. Clustered gems sparkled in the 
mitres. Heavy jewelled books and 
chalices gleamed on the shining altar. It 
was a scene of splendor such as we had 
never beheld even in Russia. Afterwards 
we wandered to the remote chapels of 
this vast and scattered church and found 
the deep shadowed grotto of the Holy 
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Cross showing where the British born 
Helena directed the search for the cross. 
The pitiful wailing of a Jewish mother 
begging alms for four little children still 
rings in my ears. Three successive years 
I found her on the damp stone stairs ery- 
ing in minor tones, ‘‘Alms, sweet 
madame, for the little be—be—.’’ The 
most pathetic voice I ever’ heard. All 
day long she sits in the gloom of this dis- 
mal vault, breaking the haunting silence 
with her plaintive cry. 


Numerous chapels and _ sacristries are 
there, each with glimmering lamp or 
feeble daylight. Tombs are shown of 
Joseph of Arimathea, Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon and Baldwin, also the sword of God- 
frey. The Calvary Chapel belongs to the 
Greek Church. The eeiling is vaulted 
and richly embellished with mosaics. The 
icons are jewelled and flash with colors. 
We witnessed a picturesque service in this 
roseate chamber. Humble Slavs in thick, 
clumsy garments, knelt in adoration be- 
fore a golden image of the Virgin with 
gem-studded ‘halo. The shining altar 
lighted up the sodden faces of these sim- 
ple pilgrims. Next, they worshipped at 
the Unction stone, on which, it is said, 
Christ’s body was anointed unto burial. 
A wholly ineongruous feature is_ the 
divaned alcove of the Moslem custodian 
at the entrance portal. Here he lounges 
smoking or sipping muddy 
coffee. 

Via Dolorosa. 


On leaving the chureh we wandered 
throug; crooked and areaded streets, 
under the Eece Homo arch, to the ‘‘Sor- 
rowful Way.’’ where we watched bare- 
footed friars and their followers halting 
in prayer at the stations of the Cross. 
Finally we reached the broad walled-in 
space surrounding the Mosque of Omar. 
This expanse claims great antiquity. It 
is believed to be the ancient Mount Moriah 
where Abraham offered up Isaac, and 
where Solomon built the Temple. Here 
for a thousand years went up the smoke 
of the morning and the evening sacrifice. 
Here stood the Ark of the Covenant. To 
the Jews it was the earthly centre of their 
Faith. No wonder they pour forth lamen- 
tations by the wailing wall. To this day 
they assemble on the Hebrew Sabbath 
and with faces close against the massive 
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Turkish . 


Temple foundations they moan their sor- 
rowful litany and pray Jehovah to re- 
store to them their own city. The aged 
rabbis wear long robes of faded plush 
and fur-trimmed hats. 


The Temple Area 
has long since been sacred to the Moham- 
medan because he believes that Mohammed 
ascended from the ‘‘Dome of the Rock.’’ 
In verification a footprint is there. Until 
fifty years ago no Jew nor Christian was 
allowed here. Standing on the Temple site 
is the 

Mosque of Omar. 

It is a huge octagonal building adorned 
within and without with poreelain tiles 
and glass mosaics. The jewelled windows 
are, perhaps, the most beautifui of their 
kind in the world. Burnished gold 
friezes on broad blue background present 
passages from the Koran in colored Arabic 
letters. The geometrical designs are 
beautifully decorative. In all, this fam- 
cus Mosque is a superb example of grace- 
ful Saracenie art. 

Moslem tradition attributes several 
absurdities to this edifice. Here will stand 
the Judgment Throne. Beneath are the 
gates of Hell and ‘‘the well of souls.’’ 
Nineteen nails driven by the Prophet in 
a slab of jasper are gradually disappear- 
ing. Only three remain, hence the day 
of doom is near. 


Down the terraced enclosure, past a 
series of fountains, whose souree dates 
from Solomon’s day, is another Mus yne. 
It is a vast structure and was }uilt by 
Justinian. It has been changed for the 
Islam religion and bears the prominent 
features of a Mohammedan place of wor- 
ship, namely, the Kabla or aleove facing 
Mecea, the tall inlaid pulpit, the Oriental 
earpets and the fountains of ablution, for 
every Moslem washes before prayer. 
Beneath the pavement are the so-called 

Stables of Solomon, 
vast vaulted chambers with huge support- 
ing columns. The rings where the Crus- 
aders fastened their ‘horses are still there. 
At one end of the wall stands the Golden 
Gate, presumably the ‘‘Beautiful Gate of 
the Temple.’’ It is walled up because of 
a Moslem superstition that some day a 
Christian conqueror will enter there and 
retake the city. The deserted ‘Temple 
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area is now a melancholy place. An oe- 
easional white-robed Oriental moves 
quietly over the grass-grown pavement. 
A call to prayer from a neighboring 
minaret, alone breaks the silence. The 
turmoil of the busy mart does not reach 
this solitude. One contrasts the present 
loneliness with the noise and activity of 


Christian Sects. 

The monasteries of the Latin and Greek . 
Chureh are places of interest. Catholie 
Prussia owns extensive property on Mount 
Zion where stands their imposing chureh 
and hospice which mars the Oriental ap- 
pearance of this ancient city as seen from 
the western approach. "or the State 


The Hovse of Simon the Tanner 


Christ’s day, when first as a boy he was 
lost in the Temple and later when he re- 


buked the money changers. Jerusalem 
has many other interesting places. The 
pools of Siloam and Bethesda, no doubt, 
are still supplied from their original 
sources. The Tower of David on Mount 
Zion, David’s tomb, the Upper Chamber 
of the Last Supper, and Pilate’s Pretorium 
have each a reputed site. 


entry of the German Kaiser some years 
ago a part of the wall by the Jaffa gate 
was removed and an ugly modern cloek 
tower built. 
Throughout the city are large convents 
and monasteries of different sects, Ar- 
menians, Copts, and many others. They 
fraternize but little and often quarrel. 
There is, therefore, some need of Turkish 
soldiers at Christian shrines. A Mohamme- 
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dan remark is: ‘‘See how these Christians 
hate one another.”’ 
Pilgrims 

of many nations gather to the Holy Land. 
Their journeyings are often under trying 
conditions and privations. Perhaps the 
most pathetic looking are the Russian 
peasants. They are for the most part 
simple, stolid old men and women, as de- 
vout as they are humble. In wadded 
garments and clumsy boots with stooped 
forms and worn hands they look abject 
and poor. Ignorance and sadness mark 
their faces. Such are the victims of 
despotism. We met them on 


The Road to Bethlehem. 


In faet, they trudge on foot through their 
entire Palestine Pilgrimage. Some tarry 
six months or a year as their funds allow. 
A, few die and are buried in Pilgrim 
grave yards. We found some kneeling 
by the reputed Magi’s Well. Ofttimes 
they sleep all night on the hillside and 
they, too, watch the stars. The blue black 
starry heavens are particularly impres- 
sive in the clear, cool atmosphere of a 
Palestine night. The shepherds of one 
slope call in the early dawn to those on 
another. One’s imagination can picture 


The Holy Night 

round about sleeping Bethlehem, when 
shepherds kept watch over their flocks 
and heard the ‘‘Gloria in Exeelsis.’’ The 
little town stands on a height. <A broad 
level valley stretches below. Here Ruth 
gleaned in the fields of Poaz and here 
young David tended nis father’s sheep. 


The Church of the Nativity 


stands on the supposed site ot the Inn. 
The location is fairly convincing, for the 
Kahns of Christ’s time were primitive 
and the cattle were kept in hillside eaves 
or rock-hewn shelters, even as to-day. 
Over such a cavern was the Church built. 
The most sacred part is the Grotto of the 
Manger. A polished star in the pave- 
ment, corresponding to the star in the 
heavens above where the young child lay, 
marks the place of nativity. Near is the 
Shrine of the Manger ‘hung with costly 
lamps. In a shadowed corner stands a 
Turkish soldier for here has ozcurred the 
bitterest fighting of the sects. An indica- 
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tion of their unchristian spirit is seen in 
the east transept where the Franciscans 
have to pass the Armenian altar on the 
way to their own. The Armenians even 
eut off the corner of their carpet to pre- 
veut the Roman monks walking on it. 
In a cell near by, St. Jerome dwelt for 
many years translating the Bible into the 
Latin Vulgate.. Here, too, is his tomb. 
There is little else of interest in Bethte- 
hem save the mother of pearl industry and 
the curious headgear of the women. They 
still wear rows of coins across the brow 
such as the woman lost who searched 
diligently until she found. 


Returning from Bethlehem, where the 
road diverges to Hebron, we espied the 
little white-washed dome of Rachel’s 
Tomb. The tradition as to this spot 
agrees with the Bible narrative for Rachel 
died on the route to Bethlehem and was 
‘buried in the way.’’ The Jews greatly 
revere this place of tender association 
and celebrate here their sacred «iles. 


We journeyed back to Jerusalem along 
this centuries-old road. A saffron light 
suffused the late afternoon sky. We 
thought of the infant child who was 
brought thither for his presentation in 
the Temple. On the morrow we had io 
leave the Holy Land with heartfelt regret. 
Our last pilgrimage had been to the 
Saviour’s birthplace. As we reviewed 
the story of Messiah’s life, from Bethle- 
hem to Calvary, we felt it was the Life of 
Lives, the fairest of ten thousand, and He, 
Very God of Very God. Our faith was 
not shaken but strengthened. This nar- 
row, chastened land, was a fitting place 
for the earthly life of Him who had come 
to be the great Ensample and Sacrifice. 


Next morning we pressed on to Jaffa. 
The railroad (30 miles) to the sea, tra- 
verses the land of the Philistines. In the 
Vale of Elah young David slew Goliath. 
Several historic towns were passed— 


Ramleh (with Mohammedan Tower) 
identified as the Arimathea of Scripture, 
Lydda, the birth and burial place of St. 
George, patron saint of England, Gezer, 
where the Canaanites were strong. A 
little further is the Valley of Ajalon, 
where Joshua conquered the Amorites 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Thou Moon, stand still.” 
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Yonder on a height is Mizpah, the alleged 
birthplace of Samuel, where Saul was 
chosen King. 


The Plain of Sharon 

lies to the west. In the spring the hills 
are radiant with flowers—lovely ‘‘Holy 
Land wild flowers.’’ The Rose of Sharon 
resembles our red poppy, but is really 
the scarlet anemone. Its crimson splen- 
dor gladdens the wide Plain. The Lily 
of the Valley differs from ours in shape 
and size, but is waxy white in purity, a 
right symbol for ‘‘the altogether loveiy 
one,’’ the ‘‘fairest of ten thousand.’’ 


Jaffa, the Levantine port, was the an- 
cient Joppa. It is surrounded by such 
golden orange groves as to suggest the 
garden of the Hesperides. Many inci- 
dents are associated with this town. 


Hither Hiram, King of Tyre, sent to 
Solomon, 
Temple. Here Jonah embarked to ‘‘flee 
unto Tarshish’’ (Spain). Peter being at 
Lydda, which is nigh unto Joppa, was 
summoned to raise Tabitha, and, tarry- 
ing with one Simon the Tanner, had his 
vision of tolerance. A housetop, although 
not authentic, is still above what was an 
ancient tanner’s well. The memory of 
Doreas is perpetual in an excellent Mis- 
sion School. 


In classic mythology Andromeda was 
chained to rocks off Joppa until released 
by Perseus. After having experienced a 
stormy embarkation the hapless tourist 


THE LAND OF THE JEWS 


Housetop in Palestine 


eedar of Lebanon for the’ 
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ean well substantiate the origin of such 
a legend, for certainly the seas at Jaffa 
ean lash the shore as nowhere else in the 
world. Yet we claim that the blue Medi- 
terranean is grossly maligned at this 
point. Landing at Jaffa is not always 
tempestuous. Six times have we been in 
this open roadstead and only once was it 
rough. Alas! mal de mer was then inevit- 
able, at least to feminine stomachs. We 
witnessed this in the rocky row boat, 
manned by ‘‘Cook’s’’ stalwart Arabs. 
Nay, more, we participated in the experi- 
ence. Observation showed us that every 
lady was committing something to the 
deep. The men had more British tenacity 
—and ‘‘held.’’ One thing further we 
noticed that the French stomach seemed 
the weakest. A few of us, though squeam- 
ish, yet laughed at the ‘‘hystericals’’ of 


the easily excited French. One lady 
flopped into a strange gentleman’s arms 
and began praying ‘‘Mon Dieu.’’ A mo- 
ment later her cries were changed to exe- 
eratious ‘‘Parbleu.’’ 


It seems hardly appropriate to leave 
these shores in such a jocund mood, but 
there is no funnier sight than a boat load 
of limp tourists who fully intended de- 
porting themselves in a dignified and 
seemly manner. Once on board ship all 
fears ceased and the faces that were 
‘*sickled o’er with a pale cast’’ lost their 
pallor. Then we sailed away with the 
setting sun into the darkness that is 
Egypt’s. 
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JOHN EDWARD STARR 


Late Commissioner of the Juvenile Court, Toronto 


AN APPRECIATION 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions, who humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway plod— 
Some call it Consecration, 


ONSECRATION, 


no means synonymous with Christianity, 
but it tramseended the narrow bounds of 
our modern Church life and took the hand 
of the founder of the Christian faith and 
led Him into all his work. When you 
heard him say, ‘‘My boy, there’s a fellow 
up there who’s the only one to help you,’’ 
or ‘‘My dear fellow there’s a chap up there 
who trusts you and wants you to do the 

right thing,’’ you 


And others call it God. 
yes, that was 
the keynote of 


the life of that large- 
bodied, great-hearted 
friend who has gone on 
before us into the great 
beyond. Many years 
ago he gave himself to 
the service of Human- 
ity, and his pledge to 
the needy ones, the 
troubled ones, the dis- 
couraged ones and the 
depraved ones was 
kept with a fidelity 
akin to heroism. He 
was a Minister of the 
Gospel filling with 
honour and distinction 
the various pulpits to 
which he was called, 
and there are those 
who speak of his work 
as a benediction to 
the communities whose 
life he touched. He 
was a true Shepherd, 


JOHN EDWARD STARR 
Obiit Dec. 24th, 1913 


knew that you were in 
the presence of a man 
who looked right into 
the Unseen and beheld 
the Man of Nazareth. 
‘That’s how his great 
heart linked up the 
sinner with the Sav- 
‘iour. They tell me 
that many a night has 
this. great friend sat 
up. by the couch of a 
fatlen man, helping 
him in his fight against 
his demons and in the 
morning appeared in 
his pulpit to speak to 
his people the message 

of the Gospel as he 
found it in its practi- 
eal workings. 

In his ministerial 
work he was fearless. 
He would subscribe to 
no man or group of 
men, he would be co- 


and many are the 

young men who testify to the ‘helping hand 
stretched out to them when their lives 
were headed away from truth and right- 
eousness. But from a set purpose I have 
not placed the Reverend in front of his 
name. For he was more than a minister. 
He was a cultured Christian gentleman, a 
citizen of the world, a Christian statesman. 
As we knew him his Christianity was by 


ereed by no organiza- 
tion, he would be held 
by no ereed when the voice of Duty called 
him to fight for any righteous cause. 
There were times when his devotion to 
duty made him impatient of smaller minds, 
and lesser faith and weaker courage. Then 
he would speak out thundering words of 
no uncertain portent and his brethren 
might writhe under his lash, but ‘this was 
done from no pettiness or self-seeking, but 


j 
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because his devotion to humanity and the 
cause of Justice made him a giant with a 
giant’s restive power. 

As he went from city to city in his itin- 
erancy, he was doing good not only to 
men and women, but to the boys and 
girls, in whose welfare he became won- 
derfully interested. It is an open secret 
that it was from his keen brain that most 
of the ideas came, which have been cry- 
stallized into child welfare laws. His was 
indeed the power behind the throne. 

Two years ago, the Juvenile Court was 
established in Toronto, and it was to John 
Edward Starr, that thoSe who were re- 
sponsible for its inception, looked as the 
logical head of this greatest of child-sav- 
ing agencies. But with characteristic 
great-heartedness, as he heard the name 
of a strong man mentioned, he said, ‘‘Get 
him appointed, and we’ll get behind him 
and make this Court a splendid suecess.’’ 
But when it was shown him that it was 
his position and his duty, he accepted the 
great responsibility, and threw his whole 
soul into the work that was the dearest 
to his heart, and for which he had be- 
come so thoroughly trained. May I say 
here, after an almost daily contact with 
his Court and with his plans, and visions 
for the future, that I believe it will be 
impossible to ever again secure a commis- 
sioner who shall embody all the at- 
tributes which were bound up in his per- 
sonality. 

Did you want to see his judicial mind in 
its working? Then follow him as he met 
the lawyers and compelled them to ack- 
nowledge his keen appreciation of the 
law. ‘‘I’ll appeal this decision of yours, 
Commissioner,’’ said one. ‘‘Very well, 
I wish you would,’’ he replied. ‘‘I’d 
very much like to know what that clause 
really means. I’ll admit it’s obseure, but 
I’m telling you now what I think it 


means, and I stand for it my way.’’ There © 


was no subsequent appeal. Did you de- 
sire to follow his sense of justice? Look 
at that man who has walked into his 
Court with a supercilious, confident air, 
and seated himself before those keen 
eyes. Hear the carefulness with which 
the evidence is taken and sifted and 
weighed. Notice how mean and con- 
temptible the man appears in the light of 
the facts adduced. Then listen while 
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the Commissioner, with righteous indigna- 
tion, paints the man’s miserable life be- 
fore his very eyes, until he is melted into 
tears, and any manhood that is left to 
him is asserted in a desire for reform. 
Perhaps there follows a stiff sentence. 
Then to the true repentant the judge 
holds out his hand, grasps the hand of the 
poor wretched sinner, and breathes, ‘‘My 
man, this is not punishment altogether. 
I am doing this because I want to help 
you. Can’t you be a man?’’ 

Would you know his colossal sympa- 
thy? Then watch him as he takes the 
little children in his arms and guides 
them as they try to tell their story. It’s 
not a Court, but a school. And the big 
boys, who were bad, and perhaps inecor- 
rigible, knew the great. hearty voice 
which cried, ‘‘Well, laddie, here again, 
eh? But this isn’t playing fair with your 
daddy. I don’t want to have to punish 
you.”’ 

One day there was brought into his court 
a member of one of the professions, down 
and out. His was a erime against his 
children which merited sentenee, and so 
he was consigned to the farm. But the 
Commissioner’s kindly heart pierced the 
man’s outer shell, and his interest was 
awakened. A few days afterwards he 
took his way the fifteen miles to the 
farm, that he might put his arms around 
this derelict, and win him to the better 
ideal of life. He sueceeded. The scholar 
became a different man, and some time 
afterwards the Commissioner was one of 
those who asked for his parole. This 
was but one example of his interest ia 
the humanity which came before him, an 
interest which meant taking trouble and 
experiencing weariness and multiplying 
his already burdened hours of work. 

It’s easy to go on and on, telling of his 
fitness for his task. Besides, the theme 
is compelling in its interest. But I shall 
close by telling of some of the things he 
had in his vision, of what the Juvenile 
Court in Toronto, needed to bring it to 
its highest efficiency. Now that he is 
gone, I verily believe a martyr to his 
sense of duty, killed by overwork, these 
reforms which he worked for must be ac- 
complished. 

First, a detention home for boys and 
girls, where their problems can be studied 
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and perhaps solved. It was the long- 
ing of the Commissioner’s heart to have 
this institution where he could go after 
the Court had finished its work, sit down 
beside a bad boy, and gain his confidence, 
so that he might look into the very depths 
of his life. 


Second, a psychopathie clinic in con- 
nection with the Court and detention 
home, where the boys and girls could be 
gone over physically, mentally and 
psychologically, to find if there might be 
any ‘‘kink’’ which could be straightened 
out. 

Third, a training school for those who 
were found mentally deficient, and who 
might be made useful citizens, at least 
in some measure, and who have no right 
to be labelled ‘‘idiots,’’ and sent to our 
already existing instructions. 


Fourth, a widows’ and deserted wives’ 
compensation act, by which the training 
of the children might be done in many 
eases, by the very best person capable of 
such training—the mother. 


Fifth, a government that is concerned 
about the conservation of the child-life of 
Ontario and of Canada. ‘‘Oh,’’ this big- 
hearted man would often ery, ‘‘they have 
better laws for the pigs and the cattle 
than they have for the children. Why 
don’t they realize?’’ Then he would 
shake his head, and a look of sadness 
would ereep into his eyes. He was doing 
his level best, confident that somebody 
would some day back him up. 

He is gone. Those who loved him, miss 
him sorely. He will be missed from the 
big arm chair, under the Union Jack, 
where he sat day by day, uncomplaining, 
in the miserable canvas shack the city 
provided for his work. He rests from 
his labors, and his works do follow him. 
One of the greatest of encomiums paid to 
his memory was that by a little boy stand- 
ing on the steps of the City Hall the day 
he died. When a gentleman asked kindly 
for the little fellow’s welfare and said, 
‘*What’s your name, my lad,’’ he looked 
up with eyes brim full of tears and re- 
plied, ‘‘I’m one of Mr. Starr’s Boys.’’ 


PN A 


Editorial Comment 


— 


We received a Christmas gift the other 
day, and you'll forgive us if we tell you 
all about it and how we 
are going into the New 
Year with the grim de- 
termination to win from 
our readers and advertisers greater praise 
when Christmas time comes again. Here 
is the story: A letter came from the man- 
ager of one of the Advertising Agencies 
with whom we have had most amicable 
relations during 1913, saying, ‘‘Here is a 
nice little Christmas gift. We add to it 
our Good Wishes.’’ And the present was 
in the form of a quotation from the letter 
of one of our advertisers, whose identity 
is at present hidden from us. 


reference to the Public Health 
Journal the writer was going over the 
paper yesterday and he was struck so by 
the merit of the articles in the Journal 
that we are writing to ask you to con- 
tinue our advertising in this paper until 
further advised. This is one of the peri- 
odicals we told you to eaneel when our 
term was out, but have decided to con- 
tinue because we believe it deserves the 
support of the public.’’ 


Do you wonder that we feel happy. We 
have honestly tried to make The Public 
Health Journal a valuable periodical. We 
have worked hard during 1913. We have 
looked to the publie for support in sub- 
scriptions and advertising, and we have 
not been disappointed. We have been 
encouraged a score of times during the 
past year by the hearty way in w hich you 
have helped us. This letter was a very 
cheering message at a time when the 
Spirit of Good-will was in the air. 


We do believe that this Journal de- 


A New Year’s 
Message. 


serves the support of the public, and we 
are getting this in increasing measure as 
day follows day and our mail comes pil- 
ing on to our desk. We are doing our 
level best, but we can only succeed to our 
own and your satisfaction when we hzve 
every one from Atlantic to Pacifie inter- 
ested in the work we are trying to do, 
encouraging us by your interest and your 
money. We are not asking for very much 
from you, only this, that in 1914 you 
shall become a subscriber ‘o The Public 
Health Journal and an active advocate of 
the principles we are endeavoring to 
teach and have erystallized into Federal 
and Provineial Laws. We want vou to 
be so interested in The Publie Health 
Journal that you will sit down every “nce 
in a while and send us word of the district 
where you live. How are Health matters 
where you have planted your home? 
Could the people be healthier and hap- 
pier? What is the evil among you that is 
unredressed? What is causing the evil 
and can it be removed? You may rest 
assured that we are sitting at our desk 
longing for word from you. You will get 
a sympathetie hearing and you will be do- 
ing a service to your community. Is 
there any way in which The Public Health 
Journal can be improved? If there is we 
want to know it. Make no mistake what- 
ever about that. For it is our desire and 
our determination to make The Public 
Health Journal the very best monthly 
periodical in Canada. It is for you to say 
whether that is to be the consummation. 
With your help we know we can succeed. 

This is then our New Year’s message; 
of hope; of encouragement; of difficulties 
to be surmounted; of heights to be 
climbed and claimed. On ithe threshold 
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of 1914 we turn to enter the chamber of 
the unknown with confidence. 


We have all made New Year’s resolu- 


tions. Some of them lightly and some of 

them from horrible ne- 
My Most cessity. Often these reso- 
Successful Iutions have been brok- 
New Year’s en and discarded be- 
Resolution. fore the sun has made 


his round of the day; 
sometimes the New Year’s resolution has 
been a_ beneficent influence not only 
throughout the year in which it was made 
but on and on down the vista of the 
years. Did you ever stop to think of your 
most successful New Year’s resolution? 
Was there one above all others that gave 
you satisfaction and happiness? Was 
there one which completely transformed 
your life and made you an entirely new 
creature? Was there one which took you 
from the deepest depths of despair and 
set you upon the pinnacle of hope? We 
are sure that there are many who need a 
resolution of this latter kind, one that 
will mean to them health in all its truest 
and fullest meaning. For we cannot be 
healthy when Hope has departed. This 
fact was brought home to us by a friend 
who wrote her experiences in one issue 
of The Public Health Journal, and she 
has sent to us an account of her most 
successful New Year’s Resolution. It 
needs no further comment. We shall let 
it stand before you with all its sugges- 
tiveness. 

My most successful New Year’s Resolution 
saved my life and helped to save other lives 
also. Let me explain. 

In November, 1908, I entered a sanatorium 
as a moderately advanced case of tubercu- 
losis. I had lost both parents, a brother and 
a sister through this dread disease, and felt 
that it would claim another victim in me. 

The doctors told me that I had a fair 
chance of recovery if I could exert sufficient 
will-power to rouse myself from the state of 
hopeless despondency into which I had fallen. 
They declared that in all diseases, but espe- 
cially in one of long duration like tubercu- 
losis, the mental attitude of the patient 
counted for much. They further declared that 
we owed it to our fellow-patients to culti- 
vate cheerfulness, as we were all thrown to- 
gether a good deal, and were like one large 
family. 

Therefore, on New Year’s Day, 1909, the 
last I ever expected to see, I made the firm 
resolution that, with divine help, I would 


make. the remainder of my life count for 
something. I resolved that in spite of great 
mental distress (for I was young, life held 
many sweet promises for me and I did not 
want to die) and notwithstanding much phy- 
sical suffering due to a troublesome cough, 
rapid pulse, high temperature, pleurisy, and 
occasional hemorrhages, I would be cheerful 
all the time and pretend that I was going to 
get well. Furthermore, I resolved to encour- 
age other patients in the same optimistic be- 
lief with regard to their own cases. 

‘We all reclined on couches on an open ver- 
andah, being situated quite close to one an- 
other. It had been customary for us to talk 
a good deal about our symptoms; hence the 
atmosphere was far from cheerful. 

I proposed to change all this, and I out- 
lined my plan to the other patieuts, suggest- 
ing that we take the doctors at their word 
and do our utmost to forget the disease that 
was devouring us, and that we all act and 
talk, so far as possible, like perfectly well 
neople. 

They all agreed, and we instituted a fine 
of ten cents for every reference to symptoms 
or any complaint regarding medical attend- 
ance, food or nursing. The sum total derived 
weekly from these fines was to be devoted to 
purchasing cheerful literature for common 
use. Moreover, we were each to tell, or read 
aloud, daily, some interesting or amusing 
anecdote, and to endeavor constantly to look 
upon the bright side of our situation as exiles 
from home and loved ones. 

The plan had surprising results. The days 
seemed shorter, the enforced inactivity less 
wearisome, and in three months most of us 
showed marked physical improvement, un- 
doubtedly due to some extent to our changed 
mental attitude and to the fact that our for- 
mer habitual depression and self-pity had 
given place to actual enjoyment of life. 

In time a fair percentage of us, including 
myself, recovered, and all who knew the cir- 
cumstances agreed that the new atmosphere 
of cheerfulness, the outgrowth of that blessed 
New Year’s Resolution, had been a potent 
factor towards recovery. May other resolu- 
tions be crowned with like success! 


Dr. L. N. MacKechnie, Port Officer at 
Vancouver, has received orders from Dr. 
F. Montizambert, Direc- 
Bubonic tor-General of Public 
Plague. Health, to make a care- 
ful inquiry as to the pre- 
valence of bubonic plague infected rats 
in Seattle and Tacoma, with a view to 
any chance introduction of plague into 
British Columbia. 

Apropos of this important announce- 
ment we are enabled to present to our 
readers on another page of this issue a 
very full and illuminating account of this 
dread disease. 
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SOMETHING WRONG WITH THE WORLD 


PROF. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 


Social Environment and Moral Progress 


(Concluded from the 


E now enter upon a discussion of 

Heredity and Environment, and 

this book reminds us in no un- 
certain way that there is probably no de- 
partment in which so much error and 
misconception prevails as on the nature 
and limitations of Heredity. 

‘“‘The subject is of special importance here 
because it involves the question of whether the 
effects of the environment, including education 
and training, are in any degree transmitted 
from the individuals so modified to their pro- 
geny—whether they are or are not cumulative. 
It is, in facet, the much discussed and vitally im- 
portant problem of the Heredity of Acquired 
Characters.’’ 

As we very well know it is a common 
belief that numerous characteristics are 
transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion. To a certain extent this is true, but 
not by any means to the degree commonly 
supposed. 

‘*We see then that over by far the greater 
part of the whole world of life any modifica- 
tion of external structure, form or coloring dur- 
ing the life of the individual is impossible; 
while in the remainder its action, if it exists at 
all, is of very limted range. No adequate proof 
of the inheritance of the slight changes thus 
caused has ever yet been given, and it is there- 
fore wholly unnecessary and illogical to assume 
its existence and to adduce it as having any 
part in the ever active and universal process of 
evolution. ’’ 

‘*Many people are alarmed at the statement 
that the effects of education and training are 
not hereditary, and think that if that were 
really the case there would be no hope if im- 
provement of the race; but closer consideration 
will show them that if the results of our edu- 
eation in the widest sense, in the home, in the 
shop, in the nation, and in the world at large, 
had really been hereditary, even in the slightest 
degree, then indeed there would be little hope 
for humanity; and there is no clearer proof of 
this than the fact that we have not all been 
made much worse—the wonder being that any 
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fragment of morality, or humanity, or the love 
of truth or justice for their own sakes still ex- 


ists among us.’’ 


When we seriously consider these state- 
ments they seem to open out long ave- 
nues of thought which lead on and on 
down the ages. The evil to-day is so evi- 
dent, so tenacious, so forbidding, so cruel 
that we stand appalled before it. 
The evil of the so-called Dark Ages was 
hideous in other ways, and with other 
forms. If this heredity were placed in 
all its accumulated vastness upon the ha- 
man race, what then? It is good io be 
reminded that we are mercifully spared 
from all such. 


‘Think of the horrors of war in the perpetual 
wars of those days before the ‘Red Cross’ ser- 
vice did anything to alleviate them. Think of 
the old castles, many of which had besides the 
dungeons a salaried torturer and executioner. 
Think of the systematic tortures of the cen- 
turies, of the witchcraft mania and of the In- 
quisition. Think of the burnings in Smithfield 
and in every great city of Europe. Think of 

‘Truth for ever on the scaffold, 

Wrong for ever on the throne.’ 
Freedom of speech, even of thought were every- 
where crimes; how, then, did the love of truth 
survive as an ideal of to-day? To escape these 
horrors, the gentle, the good, the learned, and 
the peaceful had to seek refuge in monasteries 
and nunneries, while by means of the celibacy 
of the clergy the Church, as Galton tells us, ‘by 
a policy singularly unwise and suicidal, brutal- 
ised the breed of our forefathers.’ 

‘*When we remember that many of these de- 
grading laws and customs, oppressions and pun- 
ishments have extended down to our own times; 
that the terrible slave-trade and the equally 
terrible slavery have only been abolished with- 
in the memory of many of us; and that the sys- 
tem of wage-slavery, the distinction of classes, 
the gross inequality of the law, the overwork 
of our laboring millions, the immoral luxury and 
idleness of our upper-class thousands, while far 
more thousands die annually of want of the 
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bare necessaries of life; that millions have their 
lives shortened by easily preventable causes, 
while other millions pass their whole lives in 
continuous and almost inhuman labor in order 
to provide means for the enjoyments and perni- 
cious luxuries of the rich—we must be amazed 
at the fact that there is nevertheless so much 
real goodness, real humanity among us as cer- 
tainly exists, in spite of all the degrading in- 
fluences that I have been compelled here to 
enumerate. ’’ 

‘*To myself, there seems only one explana- 
tion of the very remarkable and almost incred- 
ible result thus stated. It is, that the Divine 
Nature in us—that portion of our higher na- 
ture which raises us above the brutes, and the 
influx of which makes us men—cannot be lost, 
cannot even be permanently deteriorated by con- 
ditions however adverse, by training however 
senseless and bad.’’ 

These are strong sentences, but are they 
too strong. If there is a force called Sa- 
tan stalking through the world, there is 
a stronger force called God always ready 
to do battle at our behest and the mis- 
take we make is that we do not reckon on 
the power which is ever at hand. With 
us things seem impossible. Coupled with 
the God-foree all things are possible. And 
it’s just this unseen, intangible, all-power- 
ful and progressive foree which is saving 
the world. Otherwise—but we cannot 
think about it. 


VI. 

‘‘Nevertheless, the omens for the future are 
good. The great body of the more intelligent 
workers are determined to have JUSTICE. They 
insist upon the abolition of monopolies and the 
forces of nature, and upon the gradual admis- 
sion of all to equal opportunities for labor by 
free 2ecess to their native soil. Thus may be 
initiated the birth of a new era of peaceful re- 
form and moral advancement.’’ 


With the question of Eugenics as at 
present outlined, Prof. Wallace has little 
sympathy. There is something so artificial 
about it, leaving out of aeeount any na- 
tural selection that it finds no place in the 
programme of any sane-thinking reformer. 
_ ‘Let anyone consider, on the one hand, the 
lives of the wealthy as portrayed in the society 
newspapers of the day, with their endless round 
of pleasure and luxury, their almost inconceiv- 
able wastefulness and extravagance, indicated 
by the cost of female dress and the fact of a 
thousand pounds or more being expended on the 
flowers for a single entertainment. On the 
other hand, let him contemplate the awful lives 
of millions of workers, so miserably paid and 
with such uncertainty of work that many thous- 
ands of the women and young girls are driven 
on the streets as the only means of breaking 
the monotony of their unceasing labor and ob- 
taining some taste of the enjoyments of life at 
whatever cost; and then ask himself if the Leg- 


islature which cannot remedy this state of 
things should venture to meddle with the great 
problems of marriage and the sanctities of fam- 
ily life. Is it not a hideous mockery that the 
suecessive Governments which for forty years 
have seen the people they profess to govern so 
driven to despair by the vile conditions of their 
existence that in an ever larger and larger propor- 
tion they seek death by suicide as their only means 
of escape—that Governments which have done 
nothing to put an end to this continuous horror 
of starvation and suicide, should be thought 
capable of remedying some of its more terrible 
results while leaving its causes absolutely un- 
touched?’’ 

There is nothing ethereal about this. It 
touches solid ground and is concerned 
with basie principles. If our eyes were 
not blinded we would see the rottenness 
of the texture of our governing bodies. 
Are they afraid to tackle these problems 
and solve them? Are greed and graft the 
two monsters standing at the gateway 
barring all ingress to Freedom and Hap- 
piness? To the rising generation falls 
the task of cleaning out the Angeau stable 
of our present social organization. Woe 
on us if we falter! 

‘“When men and women are, for the first time 
in the course of civilization, alike free to follow 
their best impulses; when idl]ness and vicious or 
hurtful luxury on the one hand, oppressive la- 
bor and the dread of starvation on the other, 
are alike unknown; when ail receive the best 
and broadest education that the state of civili- 
zation and knowledge will admit; when the 
standard of public opinion is set by the wisest 
and the best among us, and that standard is 
systematically ineuleated on the young; then 
we shall find that a system of wisely natural se- 
lection will come spontaneously into action 
which will steadily tend to eliminate the lower, 
the less developed or in any way defective types 
of men, and will thus continuously raise tic 
physical, moral and intellectual standard of the 
race.’’ 

And then we are told that when woman 
has been granted the place sie should oe- 
cupy she will be the one who shall make 
selection because she will not longer be 
forced to accept the attention of any kind 
of man who may offer her a home. 

‘“‘Tt may be taken as certain, therefore, that 
when women are economically and socially free 
to choose, numbers of the worse men among all 
elasses who now readily obtain wives will be al- 
most universally rejected. For what we most re- 
quire is to improve the average of our population 
by rejecting its lower types rather than by raising 
the advanced types a little higher.’’ 

There are a lot of interesting topics in 
this book upon which I have not the space 
to touch. There is one statement which is 
strikingly significant. 
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‘*Taking account of these various groups of un- 
doubted facts, many of which are so gross, so ter- 
rible, that they cannot be overstated, it is not too 
much to say that our whole system of society is 
rotten from top to bottom and the Socicl Environ- 
ment as a whole, in relation to our possibilities 


and our claims, is the worst that the world has ever ~ 


seen.’’ 


Can this be true? 1, for one, am not pre- 
pared to say. If it be so, it is high time 
for a Remedy, efficient and far-reaching. 
Is this the remedy? 

**Tt is the first duty (in importance) of a eivi- 
lized Government to organize the labor of the 
whole community for the equal good of all; but 
it is also their first duty (in time) to take im- 


mediate steps to abolish death by starvation and 
by preventable disease due to insanitary dwell- 
ings and dangerous employments while carefully 
elaborating the permanent remedy for want in the 
midst of wealth.’’ 


This is only one of many volumes pour- 
ing from the press depicting our savagery 
in the midst of our so-called civilization. 
If they are telling us the truth it seems 
certain that we are living in an age when 
strong men and strong women must 
buckle on the armour and with courage 
and dogged-perseverance go out to do 
battle against the forces of evil—SANs PEUR 
ET SANS REPROCHE. 


Books Received. 


The following books have been received, and the courtesy of the publishers 
in sending them is hereby acknowledged. Reviews will be made of these volumes 
from time to time. 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL OF SMALLPOX—How to prevent or stop 
an outbreak—By W. MeC. Wauklyn, B.A., Cantab.. M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H., 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine, Fellow of the Society of Medical Of- 
ficers of Health, and formerly referee in the diagnosis of smallpox, and Medical 
Superintendent of the River Ambulance Service (smallpox) of the Metropoli- 
tan Asylum Board—Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London— 
New York: Bombay & Caterella, 1913—Price $1.00. 

Publishers’ Agents for the Dominion of Canada and the Colony of Newfound- 

land—Renouf Publishing Co., 25 MeGill College Ave., Montreal. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS TEXTBOOK ON ELEMENTARY HYGIENE AND 
HOME CARE OF THE SICK—By Jane A. Delano, R.N.. Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee, Red Cross Nursing Servicee—Late Superintendent of the 
Nurse Corps, U.S.A.; of the Training Schoo] for Nurses, Bellevue Hospital, 
New York; and of the Training School for Nurses’ Hospital of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia; and Isabel MelIsaac, R.N., member of the Na- 
tional Committee Red Cross Nursing Service; Superintendent of the Nurse 
Corps, U.S.A.. Late Superintendent, Illinois Training School for Nurses, Chi- 
cago; Author of ‘‘Primary Nursing Technique,’’ ‘‘Hygiene for Nurses,”’ 
‘*Bacteriology for Nurses.’’ Prepared for and endorsed by The American Red 
Cross—P. Blakeston’s Son & Co., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia—1913—250 
pages—Price, $1.00 net. 

THE MEDICAL AND SANITARY INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS—By S. W. New- 
mayer, A.B., M.D., in charge of the Division of Child Hygiene, Bureau of Health, 
Philadelphia—12mo, 318 pages, with 71 engravings, and 14 full-page plates— 
Cloth, $2.50 net—Lea & Febiger, publishers, Philadelphia and New York, 1913. 

COMMERCIALIZED PROSTITUTION IN NEW YORK CITY—By George J. 
Kneeland—With a supplementary chapter, by Katharine Bement Davis, Super- 
intendent of the New York State Reformatory for Women—Introduetion by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Chairman of the Bureau of Social Hygiene—330 
pages—The Century Co., New York—1913. 3 

ANNUAL REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF TUBERCULOSIS RESEARCH, 1911 
—By Dr. F. Kohler, Head Physician of the Holsterhauser Sanatorium, near 
Werden-on-the-Ruhe—Reprint from the Clinical Year Book—Translated by 
Ronald E. S. Krohn, M.D., Lond.—John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, Litd.. Lon- 
don—Oxford House, 83-91 Great Titchfield St., Oxford St. W. 
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Bonk Reviews 


The great consulting room of a wise man is a library.—Dawson 


Ready Reckoner. 

We had a nice book full of figures sent 
to us, and this was called a Statistical 
Ready Reckoner. Now, we believe in sta- 
tistics, that is in the proper keeping of 
these delicious guides to progress or—re- 
gress, and we also believe in reckoners, 
because we find that the one we have 
ensconced somewhere in our cranium 
does not always prove infallible. In the 
ease of this reckoner, however, placed in 
black and white before our eyes, we de- 
cided to seek the advice of an expert,one, 
so to speak, who is swimming in figures 
all day and every day. He sends us the 
following :— 

*‘T have examined Taylor’s Statistical 
Ready Reckoner, and have worked out 
quite a number of examples according to 
the directions and tind that they result 
quite accurately. Outside of the fact 
that these tables eliminate the mental 
stress of multiplication, my opinion is, 
that there is as much room for error in 
their use as with the old method. I have 
not used them , sufficiently to state 
whether or not they save time. On the 
whole, I prefer the old method, but this 
preference may be due to prejudice, 
which might disappear with further 
use.”’ 

Having done our full duty in finding 
out about this volume, and presenting our 
findings to you, we can. but say that we 
appreciate the colossal industry of the 
author, and praise his accuracy. 
STATISTICAL READY RECKONER— 

By Gerard C, Taylor, M.A., M.D., Can- 

tab. D.P.H., County Medical Officer of 

Health of Berkshire—Bradley and Son, 

Ltd, Publishers, Reading 12s. 6d. net. 


The Newburgh Survey. 
Of interest to city officials and all per- 
sons connected with movements for civic 


and social progress in cities, is the re- 
cently completed ‘‘Social Survey’’ of 
Newburgh, N.Y., a city of 30,000 inhabit- 
ants. It lines up another city with those 
seeking to base their plans for advance 
on a knowledge of the forces with which 
they have to deal, and the advice of 
specialists. 

The Newburgh Survey is interesting 
for several reasons. It was initiated en- 
tirely by loeal citizens who called in 
specialists from the Department of Sur- 
veys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York City. It was es- 
sentially a community undertaking, for 
on the survey committee were represen- 
tatives appointed by the Chamber of 
Commerce, Merchants’ Association, Cen- 
tral Labor Union, Ministerial Associa- 
tion and the Associated Charities. The 
survey covered schools, public health, 
housing, delinquency, public _ library, 
recreation, charities, industrial con- 
ditions, and municipal administration. 
It pointed out the credits, and called at- 
tention to the debits of the community, 
and outlined a program for development 
which citizens are already at work upon. 

Many eities over the country are fol- 
lowing Newburgh’s example in develop- 
ing a sound basis for civie advance. Since 
the Russell Sage Foundation organized 
its Department of Surveys and Exhibits 
last fall, several scores of cities from 
Saskatchewan, Canada, to the Gulf of 
Mexico, have asked for assistance in con- 
ducting social surveys and special civic 
investigation and exhibits. This wide- 
spread interest in a type of work that 
means keen analysis of things as they 
are, bodes well for future civic develop- 
ment in the United States. 

The rapid growth of the social survey 
movement, as a means of bringing to each 
city surveyed, a knowledge of the best 
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that has been developed elsewhere, and 

for supplying it with an intelligent plan 

for future development, gives promise 
that the future will contradict Hon. 

James Bryce’s statement that America’s 

government of cities is ‘‘her most con- 

spicuous failure.”’ 

It would be well if civie officials gener- 
ally, would procure this little book and 
become acquainted with its valuable facts 
and figures. 

THE NEWBURGH SURVEY—Reports 
of Limited Investigations of Social 
Conditions in Newburgh, N.Y.—By the 
Department of Surveys and Exhibits, 
Russell Sage Foundation—Zenas L. 
Potter, Director Field Work—June, 
1913—15 cents. 


The Atom. 


Time was, not so very long ago, when’ 


the atom was the wee-est thing that we 
had any knowledge of. He was indeed 
the very beginning of everything, and a 
few atoms jumbled together according to 
certain laws and formulas, gave us a 
molecule. And so although we couldn’t 
see the atom or feel the atom, he became 
to us a very real personage indeed. Now 
it appears that we are going beyond the 
atom, and carving him up into his parts. 
In facet, we learn that Prof. J. J. Thomp- 
son has built a very interesting model of 
an atom. This little book which purports 
to tell us in short compass the romantic 
story of the discoveries which within the 
last deeade have led us beyond the atom, 
is one of The Cambridge Manuals of Sei- 
ence and Literature. It is intensely inter- 
esting, and will give a very clear idea of 
the change which has taken place in our 
attitude towards the atom. 

BEYOND THE ATOM—By John Cox, 
M.A., Sometime fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Formerly Professor 
of Physies in McGill University—Cam- 
bridge at the University Press—New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons—1913—40 
cents. 

Forest Protection. 

If you are a lover of trees, if you are 
concerned about forest protection and 
the conservation of our timber wealth in 
Canada, you could not do better than ar 
ply to the Commission of Conservation 
for a copy of this book. It is apparent 


that serious steps are being taken to deal 
with the prodigality of our waste of 
beautiful and valuable trees. We ought 
to be thankful that well-trained men are 
being set apart for this purpose, and 
every Canadian citizen ought to be 
taught the privilege, and the duty of aid- 
ing the Commission in every possible way. 
The illustrations in this book, some of 
them at least, are little better than the 
pictures of corpses, landscapes from 
which the pulsing life has departed. And 
when we know that in great measure it 
has been the fault of our carelessness or 
greed, we are forced to strongly con- 
demn our Canadian citizens. But there 
is a better day coming, we know, for our 

Forest Life. 

FOREST PROTECTION IN CANADA, 
1912—By Clyde Leavitt, M.Se.F., Chief 
Forester, Commission of Conservation 
and Chief “Fire Inspector Board of 
Railway Commissioners—Puplished by 
the Commission of Conservation, Can- 
ada, and printed by the Bryant Press, 
Toronto, 1913. 


Long Sault Rapids. 

When we first received this volume and 
saw in gold letters on its red cover the 
words ‘‘Long Sault Rapids, St, Lawrence 
River,’’ we were at once transported 
three hundred years to the time when 
tbat picturesqu? ard ireg:e meeting o¢ 
curred between the Iroquois and Daulae 
Des Ormeaux, with his sixteen friends. 
We could hear again the war-whoop of 
the Indians and the dying moans of the 
little company of Frenchmen. But this 
book has nothing whatever to do with the 
romance of the Canadian waterway. Its 
purpose is to show the utility of the 
Rapids as a commercial enterprise, and 
tells us a great deal about the Long Sault 
Development Company. Thus Canada 
marches forward. It is one of the admir- 
able publications of the Commission of 
Conservation, of Canada and is, of course, 
of extreme value. 

LONG SAULT RAPIDS, ST LAW- 
RENCE—An Enquiry into the consti- 
tutional and other aspects of the Pro- 
ject to develop power therefrom—By 
Arthur V. White, M.E.—Published by 
the Commission of Conservation, Can- 
ada. 
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The Medical Inspectien of School 
Children. 


This little blue-colored, paper-covered 
book, may not be very prepossessing in 
appearance, but its sixty odd pages are 
packed full of intellectual meat. It is 
made up by gathering together a series 
of lectures delivered at the West London 
Post Graduate College. There is _ first 
‘‘The General Scheme of Inspection,”’ 
dealt with by Dr. Arthur Saunders; next 
the ‘‘Examination of Skin Disease,’’ by 
Dr. P. S. Abraham; then the ‘‘Examina- 
tion of the Eyes,’’ by Dr. Kenneth Scott; 
following this ‘‘Examination of the Ear, 


Nose and Throat,’’ by Dr. H. J. Davis; 
and lastly, a discussion of the ‘‘ Examina- 
tion of the Teeth,’’ by Mr. H. Lloyd Wil- 
liams. We have been very well pleased 
with the book, we know the worth of the 
men who write, and we ean say that if 
you want to get in small compass a clear 


idea of School Inspection, here is the 
scourece. 
THE MEDICAL INSPECTION OF 


SCHOOL CHILDREN—A Series of 
Leetures Delivered at the West London 
Post-Graduate College—By Various 
Authors—London: ‘‘The Medical Of- 
fficer’’—36-38 Whitefriar’s Street, E.C. 
—Price one shilling net. 


PLUMBAGO. 


There is a point to 2 joke in the ‘‘Lancet,’’ as might be expected. 
A correspondent tells of a man who, when he went to a ‘‘quack’’ and 
complained of a sharp pain in the loins after sitting on damp grass 
for some hours, during which he frequently sucked the point of the 
lead pencil with which he was writing, was told that he was suffering 
from ‘‘plumbism,’’ and given some pills. 

The next day he returned to the ‘‘quack’’ and said: ‘‘ You told 
me I had ‘plumbism,’ which is lead poisoning, and I now find there is 
no lead in lead pencils, only graphite or plumbago.’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ replied the ‘‘quack’’ airily, ‘‘did I say plumbism is the 
cause of your lumbism? I meant to have said plumbago is the cause 
of your lumbago.’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ said the man, ‘‘but, anyhow, your pills are only bread.’’ 


‘Of course,’’ replied the ‘‘quack,’’ ‘‘don’t you know that bread 
is the oldest and finest thing to remove pencil marks with? You 
didn’t want me to give you indiarubber pills, did you?’’ 
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Matters Military 
Canadian Army Medical Corps 


One of the sections of the Canadian Public Health Association belongs to the 
Army Medical Corps. This branch of the Canadian Militia has grown marvellously 
and become highly efficient. It is one of the most important parts of the military 
organization, and if we are to have a militia, it must be apparent that the health of 
the fighting force must be conserved. We are opening a section of the Public Health 
Journal to present to our readers news of this service from month to month. It 
will be interesting to the general reader to have a view of the organization of the 
Army Medieal Corps as it stands to-day. Officers who hold commissions in this corps 
must be graduates in Medicine and Surgery. This does not apply to Quarter- 
masters of the various units. 


Director General Medical Services—Col. G. C. Jones, P.A.M.C., G.G.H.S. 

Deputy Director General Medical Services—Major Lorne Drum., P.A.M.C. 
lst Divisional Area. 

Deputy Assistant Direetor of Medical Serviees—Major D. H. Hogg, A.M.C. 
2nd Divisional Area. 

Assistant Director of Medical Services—Lt.-Col. G. L. F. Foster, P.A.M.C. 

Deputy Assistant Director of Medical Services—Lt.-Col. J. T. Fotheringham, A.M.C. 
3rd Divisional Area. 

Assistant Director of Medical Services—Lt.-Col. H. R. Duff, P.A.M.C. 

Deputy Assistant Director of Medical Services—Major F. Etherington, A.M.C. 
4th Divisional Area. 

Assistant Director of Medical Services—Lt.-Col. J. W. Bridges, P.A.M.C. 

Deputy Assistant Director of Medical Services—Lt.-Col. K. Cameron, A.M.C. 
5th Divisional Area. 

Assistant -Director of Medical Services—Major J. T. Clarke, P.A.M.C. 

Deputy Assistant Director of Medical Services—Lt.-Col. W. H. Delaney, A.M.C. 
6th Divisional Area. 

Assistant Director of Medical Services—Lt.-Col. J. A. Grant, P.A.M.C. 

Deputy Assistant Director of Medical Services—Capt. F. V. Woodbury, A.M.C. 

Military District No. 10. 
Assistant Director of Medical services—Major F. L. Vaux, P.A.M.C. 
Military District No. 11 
Assistant Director of Medical Services—Major E. C. Hart, P.A.M.C. 


PERMANENT ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 
(Organized 2 July, 04) 
Officer Administering—Director General Medical Services. 
Corps Headquarters—Ottawa, Ont. 
12 Detachments. 
Detachments Headquarters. 


No. 1 Detachment—London, Ont. No. 7 Detachment—Winnipeg, Man. 
No. 2 Detachment—Toronto, Ont. No. 8 Detachment—Halifax, N.S. 
No. 3 Detachment—n1ngston, Ont. No. 9 Detachment—Esquimalt, B.C. 
No. 4 Detachment—St. Jean, P.Q. No. 10 Detachment—Ottawa, Ont. 
No. 5 Detachment—Quebec, P.Q. No. 11 Detachment—Calgary, Alberta. 
No. 6 Detachment—Fredericton, N.B. No. 12 Detachment—Petewawa, Ont. 
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Colonels. 


ARMY MEDICAL CORPS 


Captains. 
2 July 04 6 Lacroix, J. O. D. 1 Sept. 11 
Jones, G. C., G.G.H.S. .........0005- 18 Aug. 13 3 Chisholm, H. A. ..........-...-+. 1 Sept. 11 
8 Grant, J. A. 1-May 06 Gorssline, R. M. 28 July 11 
Poster, G. iaP. ......... 21 Nov. 07 109 Adair, H. J. Hon. Lt. ........... 29 Dec. 09 
Majors. 8 Barratt, TR. 25 Nov. 11 
1 Oct. 05 8 Pope, Miss Georgina, R.R.C........ 1 Apr. 08 
20 Oct. 06 Nursing Sisters. 
11 Dee. U7 5 Macdonald, Miss Margaret........ 2 Nov. 06 
1 May 09 8 Couillard, Miss Della ........... 13 Apr. 08 
8 May 10 8 Strong, Miss Annie Cornelia....... 1 July 11 
1 Apr. 11 8*MacLatchey, Miss Katherine Osborne. 
ACTIVE MILITIA. 
Clearing -Hospitals. 
No. 1. 


Headquarters—Toronto, Ont. 
Officer Commanding. 


Marlow, F. W., Lt.-Col. 


Other Officers. 

Munn, F. J., Capt. . 

Cole, E. C., Capt. 

Campbell, A. A., Capt. 
Quartermaster. 

Beatty, W. H., Hon. Lt. 
Nursing Sisters. 

Morris, Miss E. 

Leishman, Miss J. 

Hammell, Miss A. W. 

Dayman, Miss P. 

Courtice, Miss P. I. 


No. 2. 
Headquarters—Halifax, N.S. 
Officer Commanding. 
Ford, F. S. L., Capt. (temp. Maj.) 
Other Officers. 
MacKinnon, W. T. M., Capt. 
Dickson, C. H., Capt. 
Hannigar, C. S., Lt. 
DeWitt, C. E. A., Lt. 
Quartermaster. 
Pickup, W., Hon, Lt. 
Nursing Sisters. 
Williams, Miss M. G. 
Ellis, Miss M. M. 
Lynch, Miss M. T. 
MacLean, Miss C. 
Hubley, Miss L. M. 
Follette, Miss M. A. 


Cavalry Field Ambulances. 


No. IIL. 
Headquarters—Kingston, Ont. 


Officer Commanding. 
Ross, A. E., Lt.-Col. 


Other Officers. 
Genge, T. S., Capt. 
Latta, E. E., Capt. 
Keyes, 8S. J., Lt. 
Graham, C. R., Lt. 
Quartermaster. 
McConnell, A. D., Hon. Lt. 


No. VI. 
Headquarters—Sherbrooke, ¥.Q. 
Officer Commanding. 

Williams, E. J., Capt (temp. Major). 

Other Officers. 
Macdonald, A., Capt. 
Brown, C. L., Capt. 
Hume, G. M., Lt. 
Ross, R. O., Lt. 

Quartermaster. 
Macdonald, N. M., Hon. Lt. 


No. XIII. 
Headquarters—Toronto, Ont. 


Officer Commanding. 
Roberts, J. A., Lt.-Col. 


Other Officers. 
Seott, W. A., Major . 
Pentecost, R. S., Capt. 
Philp, G. &., Capt. 
Yellowlees, N. S. L., Capt. 
McLean, W. T., 

Quartermaster. 
Nichols, R. H., Hon. Capt. 

No. XVI. 
Headquarters—Winnipeg, Man. 
Officer Commanding. 

Watt, W. L., Major 

Other Officers. 
Gunn, J. A., Capt. 
Campbell, S., Capt. 
Morell, H., Capt. 


Bell, F. C., Lt. 
Smith, S. A 
Bell, P. G., Lt. 
Quartermaster. 
Woodiwiss, E. S., Hon. Capt. 
No. XVIL 


Headquarters—Calgary, Alta. 
Officer Commanding. 
Other Officers. 
McGuffin, C. F., Major. 
Nyblett, H. G. M., Capt. 
Gunn, J. N., Capt. 
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Mayhood, F. H., Lt. 
Reed, E. H., Lt. 
Quartermaster. 
Currey, F. E., Hon. Lt. 
No. XXI. 
Headquarters—Winnipeg, Man. 
Officer Commanding. 


Other Officers. 
Templeton, C. F., Capt. (temp. Major). 
Vesey, E. M., Capt. 
Black, J. C., Lt. 
Camsell, G., Lt. 

Quartermaster. 
Maybee, A., Hon. Capt. 


Field Ambulances. 


No, L 
Headquarters—Halifax, N.S. 
Officer Commanding. 
Ross, J., Lt.-Col. 


Other Officers. 


Morris, C. H., Capt. ol 


Morton, A. M., Capt. 
Proudfoot, J. A., Capt. 
Cunningham, A. R., Capt. 
Killam, H. E., Lt. 
Muir, W. L., Lt. 
Lindsay, M. A., Lt. 
Quartermaster. 
Mitchell, W. E., Hon. Lt. 
No. If. 
Headquarters—Ottawa, Ont. 
Officer Commanding. 
Gardner, R. L., Major. 
Other Officers. 
Law, R., Major. 
Dillon, W. P., Major. 
McLeod, N., Capt. 
Wilson, O. M., Capt. 
Howlett, G. P., Capt. 
Foster, A. L., Capt. 
McLaren, A. F., Lieut. 
Quartermaster. 
Story, E. D., Hon. Lt. 


No. IV. 
Headquarters—Montreal, P.Q. 
Officer Commanding. 
Wylde, C. F., Lt.-Col. 
Other Officers. 
McKee, S. H., Major. 
Burnett, F. S., Capt. 
Howell, W. B., Capt. 
Mucklestone, H. S., Capt. 
MecGibbon, R. H., Lt. 
Campbell, D. G., Lt. 
Quartermaster. 
No. V. 
Headquarters—Montreal, P.Q. 
Officer Commanding. 
Campbell, R. P., Capt. (temp. Major). 
Other Officers. 
Patch, F. S., Capt. 
Wright, R. P., Capt. 
Shanks, G., Capt. 
Fyshe, J. C., Capt. 
Ower, J. J., Capt. 
Quartermaster. 
Common, J. S., Hon. Lt. 
No, VIL. 
Headquarters—Quebec, P.Q. 
Officer Commanding. 
Lebel, E. A., Major. 
Other Officers. 
Belanger, J. E., Lt. 
Quartermaster. 
Evanturel, A., Hon. Major. 


No. VIIL. 
Headquarters—St. John, N.B. 
Officer Commanding. 


Walker, T. D., Lt.-Col. 


Other Officers. 
Bishop, T. E., Capt. 
Curren, L. M., Capt. 
Duval, J. L., Capt. 
Holden, C. P., Capt. 
Gaudet, A. J., Capt. 
Dunlop, F. T., Lt. 
Quartermaster. 
Bromfield, H. W., Hon. Lt. 
No. IX. 
Headquarters—Charlottetown, P.E.1. 
Officer Commanding. 
Yeo, I. J., Capt. (temp. Major). 
Other Officers. 
Ledwell, R. J., Capt. 
Ralph, A. J., Capt. 
Dorsey, J. W., Capt. 
MaeMilland, W. J. P., Capt. 
Bruce, J., Lt. 
Blake, J. J., Lt. 
Quartermaster. 
Walker, J. S., Hon. Capt. 
No, X. 
Headquarters—Toronto, Ont. 
Officer Commanding. 
Richardson, T. B., Major. 
Other Officers. 
Winters, G. A., Major. 
Lowry, W. H., Capt. 
Boyd, J. 8., Capt. 
Jackes, H. L., Lt. 
Buck, H., Lt. 
Lawson, A. S., Lt. 
Quartermaster. 
World, T. A. E., Hon. Capt. 
No. XL. 
Headquarters—Toronto, Ont. 
Officer Commanding. 
McPherson, D. W., Lt.-Col. 
Other Officers. 
Gilmour, C. H., Major. 
Warren, C. A. A., Major. 
Currie, C. J., Major. 
Hardy, E. B., Major. 
Rice, A. G., Capt. 
Holme, H. R., Capt. 
Wood, J. H., Capt. 
McBeth, W. L. C., Capt. 


Orr, H., Lt. 
Quartermaster. 
Fox, W. H., Hon. Capt. 
No. XII. 
Headquarters—Hamilton, Ont. 
Officer Commanding. 
Other Officers. 


Farmer, G. D., Major. 
Kappele, D. P., Capt. 
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Tytler, W. H., Capt. 

Mellwraith, D. G., Capt. 

Bethune, W., Capt. 

Carrick, W., Capt. 

McClenahan, D. A., Lt. 

Jones, H., Lt. 

McClenahan, R. R., Lt. 
Quartermaster. 

Lewis, W. B., Hon. Capt. 


No. XIV. 
Headquarters—Sarnia, Ont. 
Officer Commanding. 
Bentley, D. B., Major. 
Other Officers. 

Ashbaugh, J. A., Capt. 
Musson, G., Capt. 
Poisson, P., Capt. 
Fraser, J. J., Capt. 
Burgess, W. A., Lt. 
Ellis, 8., Lt. - 
Quartermaster. 
Maeviear, A. F., Hon. Lt. 


No. XV. 
Headquarters—London, Ont. 
Officer Commanding. 


Other Officers. 
Davis, E. G., Capt. 
Guest, F., Capt. 
Gallows, W. F., Capt. 
Quartermaster. 
Irvine, W. H., Hon. Capt. 


No. XVIII. 
Headquarters—Vancouver, B.C. 
Officer Commanding. 
MeTavish, F. C., Major. 


Other Officers. 
Ross, 8S. A., Capt. 
Panton, K. D., Capt. 
Draeseke, G. C., Capt. 
Paulin, S., Capt. 
Buller, F. J., Lt. 
Gibson, G. H. R., Lt. 
Woollard, C., Lt. 
Logie, F. G., Lt. 
Woodley, J. W., Lt. 
Quartermaster. 
Carson, 8. D., Hon. Lt. 
No. XIX. 


Headquarters—Hamilton, Ont. 
Officer Commanding. 


Other Officers. 
Davey, J. E., Major. 
Greenway, G. E., Capt. 
Ross, V., Capt. 
Burns, H. S., Lt. 
Sileox, W. L., Lt. 
Nicholson, W. F., Lt. 
Quartermaster. 
Eccles, J. H. G., Hon. Lt. 
No. XX. 
Headquarters—Montreal, P.Q. 
Officer Commanding. 
Peltier, E., Major 85th Regt. : 
Other Officers. 
Beauchamp, G. E., Major. 
Aubry, H., Capt. 
Chabot, L. A., Capt. 
Morin, J. H. G., Capt. 
Tessier, R., Lt. 
Lapierre, A., Lt. 
Quartermaster. 
Laurier, J. R., Hon. Capt. 


NOTES. 


To be Captain: Lieutenant (supernumerary) H. Orr, 12th June, 1913. 

To be Lieutenant-Colonel: Major F. W. Marlow, vice Lieutenant-Colonel F. 
Fenton, deceased. 28th July, 1913. 

To be provisional Lieutenants (supernumerary) : Andrew Croll, gentleman. 26th 
August, 1913. 

Oswald Charles Joseph Withrow, gentleman. 1st August, 1913. 

John Arthur Cullum, gentleman. 30th September, 1913. 

Robert Elmer Wodehouse, gentleman. 10th October, 1913. 

George Lloyd McKee, gentleman. 17th October, 1913. 

Lionel Mitcheson Lindsay, Abraham Isaac Willinsky, gentlemen. 18th October, 
1913. 

The following officers are posted for duty as stated :—- 

Lieutenant (supernumerary) G. L. Jepson and Provisional Lieutenant (super- 
numerary) ©. H. McDougall are detailed for duty to No. XV. Field Ambulance. 

Provisional Lieutenant (supernumerary) A. E. Macauley is detailed for duty to 
No. VIII Field Ambulance. 

Provisional Lieutenant (supernumerary) T. F. Cotton is detailed for duty to No. 
V Field Ambulance. 

Provisional Lieutenant (supernumerary) G. L. McKee is detailed for duty as 
Medical Officer to the 11th Hussars. 

Provisional Lieutenant (supernumerary) G. A. S. Ramsay is detailed for duty to 
No. V Field Ambulance. 
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Provisional Lieutenant (supernumerary) L. M. Lindsay is detailed for duty to 
No. IV Field Ambulance. 

Provisional Lieutenant (supernumerary) B. H. Hopkins is detailed for duty as 
Supernumerary Medical Officer to the 45th Victoria Regiment. 

Provisional Lieutenant (supernumerary) F. P. Patterson is detailed for duty as 
Medical Officer to the ‘‘11th Regiment Irish Fusiliers of Canada,’’ 15th August, 
1913. 

Provisional Lieutenant (supernumerary) R. B. C. Thomson is detailed for duty 
as Supernumerary Medical Officer to the 25th Battery, C.F.A. 

CONFIRMATION OF RANK. 

The undermentioned provisionally appointed officers, having qualified them- 
selves for their appointments, are confirmed in their rank from the dates set opposite 
their respective names: 

Supy. Lieutenant H. Jones. A.M.C., 1st May, 1912. 

The following officers are posted for duty as stated :— 

Major G. D. Farmer is detailed to command No. XII Field Ambulance, vice Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel G. S. Rennie, transferred to the 13th Brigade, C.F.A. 

Provisional Lieutenant (supernumerary) M. G. Archibald is detailed for duty as 
Medical Officer to the 102nd Regiment ‘‘Rocky Mountain Rangers.”’ 

Provisional Lieutenant (supernumerary) R. E. Powell is detailed for duty to No. 
V Field Ambulance. 

Provisional Lieutenant (supernumerary) W. R. Jaffrey is transferred from 2nd 
Division to 3rd Division. 

The Honourable the Minister of Militin and Defence has been pleased to make the 
following appointment by warrant :— 

No. XII. Field Ambulanee—To be Sergeant-Major; Jas. Pirie MeIntosh, with 
effect from 1st November, 1913. 

The establishment of provisional schools of instruction is authorized as follows: 

At Ottawa, Ont., for a period of three weeks, commencing January 5th, 1914. 

It is notified for the information of all concerned that the efficiency prize given 
by the Association of Officers of the Medical Services have been awarded as follows: 
Clearing Hospitals—Mazrimum Marks—350. 

Ist Prize $25.00, No. 2 Clearing Hospital, Milton, N.S.: Major Ford, 335. 
Cavalry Field Ambulances —Mazrimum Marks—4,000. 

1st Prize XVI. Cavalry Field Ambulance, Winnipeg, Man., $50.00; Major Watt. 
3,720. 

2nd Prize IIT. Cavalry Field Ambulance. Kingston, Ont., $15.00; Lient-Col. Ross, 
3,376. 

Field Ambulances.—Mazimum Marks—3,000. 

1st Prize $60.00 and Cup presented by Col. G. Sterling Ryerson. XIV. Field 
Ambulanee—Sarnia, Ont.; Major Bentley, 2,616. 

2nd Prize $25.00 XI. Field Ambulance, Toronto, Ont.; Lieut.-Col. Maepherson, 
2,445. 

Regimental Stretcher Bearer Sections—Marimum Marks—10,000. 

1st Prize $15.00 Queen’s Own Rifles, 2nd Battalion; Major Goldsmith, 10,000. 

Ist Prize $15.00 43rd Regiment, Ottawa, Ont.; Major Argue, 10,000. 

2nd Prize $10.00 77th Regiment, Dundas, Ont.; Lieut. Bowman, 9,872. 

To be provisional Lieutenants (supernumerary) : 

Frank Porter Patterson, gentleman. 15th August, 1913. 

Robert John Gardiner, gentleman. 29th September, 1913. 

Alfred Arthur, gentleman. 2nd October, 1913. 

Thomas Forrest Cotton, gentleman. %th October, 1913. 

Leonard Arthur Cattanach Panton, gentleman. 10th October, 1913. 

George Arthur Stuart Ramsey, gentleman. 17th October, 1913. 
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OUTLINE OF WINTER WORK. 
BY LT.-COL. G. L. F. FOSTER, 0.C., A.M.C., 2nd DIVISION. 


Subject. 


p-m.— 9 p.m. Organization and Duties 


Hour 
p.m.—10 
p-m.— 9 
p.m.—10 
p-m.— 9 
p.-m.—10 
p.m.— 9 
p.m.—10 
p.m.— 9 
p.m.—10 
p.m.— 9 
p.m.—10 
p.m.— 9 
p.m.— 9 
p.m.—10 
p.m.— 9 
p.m.—10 
p.m.— 9 
p.m.—10 
p.m.— 9 
p-m.—10 
p.m.— 9 
p-m.—10 
p.m.— 9 
p.m.— 9 
p.m.—10 
p-m.— 9 
p.m.—10 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p-m. 


p-m. 


p.m. 


p-m. 


p-m. 
p.m. 


p.m. 


p-m. 


p-m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


Company Drill. 

Organization and Duties 

Company Drill. 

Duties of an officer do- 
ing duty with a F. 


A. in camp. 
Company Drill. 


Dut'es of an officer do- - 


ing duty with a F. 
A, in camp. 
Company Drill. 


General idea of Military 
Hygiene. 
Re-drilling. 


Horsemanship and fit- 
ting of Saddlery. 


Stretcher Drill. 
Map Reading. 
General idea of Mili- 


tary Hygiene. 
Stretcher Drill. 


Organization of Duties. - 


Stretcher Drill. 


Fitting Harness, Shoe- 


ing, ete. 
Company Drill. 
Map Reading. 
Re-drilling. 


Examination of Recruits 

Company Drill. 

Examination of Recruits 

San'tation, Camps, Bar- 
racks, Water Supply 
and Purification of 
Water. 

Stretcher Drill. 

Stretcher Drill. 


Re-drilling. 


Name of Lecturer or 


Instructor. Remarks. 
Lt.-Col. G. lL. Foster, All officers A.M.C. Ham- 
P.A.M.C. ilton, 

Sergt. A. E. Clifton, All junior officers and 
P.A.M.C. N.C.O.’s, Hamilton 
Lt.-Col. G. L. Foster,All officers A.M.C, To- 

P.A.M.C. ronto. 

Sergt. A. E. Clifton, All junior officers and 
P.A.M.C. N.U.O.’s, ‘Loronto. 
Major J. E. Davey, All junior officers and 
A.M.C. N.C.0.’s, Hamilton 
Sergt. A. E. Clifton, All jun‘or officers and 
P.A.M.C. N.C.O.’s, Hamilton. 
Lt.-Col. McPherson, A. All officers A.M.C., To- 

ronto 
Sergt. A. E. Clifton, All junior officers and 
P.A.M.C. N.C.O.’s, A.M.C., To- 
ronto 
Major G. D. Farmer, All officers A.M.C. Ham- 
A.M.C ilton 


Sergt. A. E. Clifton, 
P.A.M.C. 

Major-Gen. Lessard, C.B 
Comdg. 2nd Division 


Sergt. A. E. Clifton, 
P.A.M.C. 

Major J. HH. Elmsley, 
G.O.C. 2nd Division. 


Major W. B. Hardy, 
A.M.C. 

Sergt. A. E. Clifton, 
P.A.M.C. 

Lt.-Co!. G. L. Foster, 
P.A.M.C. 

Sergt. A. E. Clifton, 
P.A.M.C. 


Maj.-Gen. ‘Lessard, C.B. 
Comdg. 2nd Division 


G.S.O. 2nd Division 
Sergt. A. E. Clifton 
P.A.M.C, 


Major W. A. Scott 


A. E. Clifton 
P.A.M.U, 
Major W. A. Scott 


Lt. D. A. MeClenahan, 
A.M.C. 


Sergt. A. E. Clifton, 
P.A.M.C. 


Major E. B. Hardy, A. 
MC. 

wergt. A. E. Clifton, 
P.A.M.C,. 


Each N.C.O. to drill the 
company in turn. 

All officers A.M.C., 2nd 
Div. to attend at To- 
ronto. 

All N.C.O.’s, 
Toronto. 

All officers A.M.C, Ham- 
ilton. 

All A.M.C. officers, To- 
ronto, 

All junior officers and 
N.C.O.’s, Toronto. 
All officers A.M.C. Ham- 

ilton 

All junior officers and 
N.C.O.’s, Hamilton 

All A.M.vu. officers, 2nd 
Div., to attend at To- 
route 

All junior officers and 
N.v.0.'s, Toronto. 

All ouicers A.M.U., To- 
ronto, 

All junior officers to. 
drill company in turn, 
Toronto. 

All officers A.M.C, Ham-. 
ilton 

All junior officers and: 
-N.C.O.’s, Hamilton 

All offeers A.M.U., To- 
ronto 

All officers A.M.C. Ham- 
ilton 


A.M.C.,. 


All junior officers A.M.. 
C. and N.C.O.’s Ham- 
ilton 

All officers A.M.C., To- 
ronto 


All junior officers and 


N.C.O.’s, Toronto, 


|_| 

Date. 

6-1-14 8 

oe y 

9-1-14 8 

9 

13-1-14 8 

16-1-14 

20-1-14 

9 | 

| 

30-1-14 

32-14 

— 

6-2-14 

9 E. Clifton 

A.M.C, 

9-2-14 8 Major J. H. Elmsley, 

10-2-14 8 

9 

13-214 8 


8 p.m.— 9 p.m. 

= 9 p.m.—10 p.m. 
27-2-14 8 p.m.— 9 p.m. 
9 p.m.—10 p.m. 
3-3-14 8 pm— 9 p.m. 
= 9 p.m.—10 p.m. 
6-3-14 p-m.— 9 p.m, 
ws 9 p.m.—10 p.m. 
10-3-14 8 p.m— 9 p.m. 
9 p.m.—10 p.m. 
13-3-14 8 pm— 9 p.m. 
9 p.m.—10 p.m, 
17-3-14. 8 p.m.— 9 p.m. 
9 p.m.—10 p.m. 
20-3-14 8 p.m.— 9 p.m. 


9 p.m.—10 p.m. 
9 p.m.—10 p.m. 


8 p.m— 9 p.m. 


ie 9 p.m.—10 p.m. 


Jan. 29th, 


Lieut.-Col. 


Feb. 5th, 1 


8 p.m.— 9 p.m. Medical 
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Duties of a Quarter- 
maste?. 
Re-drilling. 


Duties of 
mastel. 
Re-drilling. 


a Quarter- 


Duties of an officer do- 
ing duty with an Hos- 
pital. 

Re-drilling. 


Dut‘es of an officer do- 
ing duty with an Hos- 
pital. 

Company Drill. 


Laws and Customs of 
War. 


Re-drilling. 


Laws and Customs of 
War. 


Company Drill. 


Food and Clothing of 
the Soldier. 
Company Drill. 


Food and Clothing of 
the Soldier. 
Company Drill. 


Regulations, 
Claims, Forms, Boards 
and correspondence. 

Stretcher Drill. 


Medical Regulations, 
Claims, Forms, Boards 
and correspondence. 

Stretcher Dr-ll. 


Capt. Qr. Mr. T. A. E. 
World, A.M.C. 

Sergt. A. E. Clifton, 
P.A.M.C. 

Capt. Qr. Mr. T. A. E. 
World, A.M.C. 


Sergt. A. E. Clifton, 
P.A.M.C. 

Major F. W. Marlow, 
A.M.C. 

Sergt. A. E. Clifton, 
P.A.M.C. 


Major F. W. Marlow, 
A.M.C. 


Sergt. A. E. Clifton, 
P.A.M.C. 

Lt.-Col. J. T. Fothering- 
ham, D.A.D.M.S, 2nd 
Division 

A. E. Clifton 


Lt.-Col. J. T. Fotheriag- 
ham, D.A.D.M.LS. 2nd 
Division 

A. E. Clifton, 

Capt. D. ‘G. Mellwraith, 


A.M.C. 


Sergt. A. &. Clifton, 


AMC. 


Sergt. A. E  ‘lifton, 
P.A.M.C. 

Lt.-Col. G. L. Zoster, 

Sergt. A. E. Clifton, 
P.A.M.C. 

Lt.-col. G. L. Foster, 
P.A.M.C. 

sergt. A. E. Clifton, 
P.A.M.C 


WINTER LECTURES. 


Branch Association Militia Medical Officers. 
2nd Division—Toronto. 

Jan 22nd, 1914—Subject to be named. 

Lieut.-Col. J. F. Fotheringham, D.A.D.M.S., 2nd Division. 


. M. Elliot, 


1914—‘‘ Some of Mobilization.’’ 
A.A.R., 2nd Division. 
and Supply in the Field. 


5d 


All officers A.M.C. Ham- 
ilton 

All junior officers and 
N.C.O.’s, Hamilton. 

All officers A.M.C., To- 

ronto. 

All junior officers and 
N.C.O.’s_ Toronto. 
All officers A.M.C. Ham- 

liton, 


All junior officers and 
N.C.O.’s, Hamilton. 
All officers A.M.C., To- 

ronto 


All junior officers and 
N.C.O.:'s, Toronto. 
All officers A.M.C. Ham- 

ilton, 


All junior officers and 
N.C.O.’s, Hamilton 
All officers A.M.C., To- 

ronto 


All junior officers and 
N.C.O.’s, Toronto 

All officers A.M.C. Ham- 
ilton. 

All junior officers and 
N.C.O.’s, Hamilton 
All officers A.M.U., To- 

ronto. 

All junior officers and 
N.C.O.’s, Toronto. 
All officers A.M.C. Ham- 

ilton 


All junior officers and 
N.C.O.’s, Hamilton 
All officers A.M.C., To- 

ronto. 


All junior officers A.M. 
C. and N.C.O.’s, To- 
ronto. 


Maior A. de M. Bell, C.P.A.S.C., A.D. of S. and T., 2nd Division. 


Feb. 12th, 


Major A. C. Caldwell, R.C.F., C.R.C.E., 2nd Division. 


Feb. 19th, 


1914—Annual Mess Dinner. 


1914—‘‘ Minor Engineering in Connection with the Medical Service.’? 


he 
P.A.M.C. 
L 


Garrespondenre Corner 


ONTARIO SOCIETY FOR THE REFOR- 
MATION OF INEBRIATES. 


- Prof. GEORGE M. WRONG, M.A., President, 
University of Toronto. 
Rk. H. COLEMAN, Esq. (Canada Co.), Treasurer, 
1170 Yonge Street. 
HARLEY SMITH, M.D., Secretary, 
87 Harbord Street. 
WM. OLDRIGHT, M.D., Consultant. 
A. M. ROSEBRUGH, M.D., Medical Officer. 
RICHARD J. HART, Probation Officer, 
376 Berkeley Street. 


249 Huron St., Toronto, Ont. 
To the Editor, The Public Health Journal. 

Sir—I write on behalf and at the re- 
quest of this Society, and bey to notify 
you that private hospital accommodation 
has been secured bv us for the treatment 
of inebriates. Two elasses are provided 
for. namely, ithe worthy poor and also 
those who are able to pay a moderate 
charge. During the last five years we 
have made a careful study of the problem 
of the economic treatment of indigent in- 
ebriates with a view to reformation. We 
have investigated the different systems 
in vogue in other countries and we have 
evolved a system which has given satis- 
factory results. During and after treat- 
ment the inebriate is under the supervi- 
sion of the Probation Officer of the So- 
ciety, who offers him a helping hand and, 
where necessary, helps him and his fam- 
ily to a higher plane of life and living. 

In the case of the great crowd of police- 
court ‘‘drunks’’ we find that a very small 
percentage are really desirous of reforma- 
tion. The Industrial Farm is the proper 
place for them. On the other hand, we 
may add, the Industrial Farm, alone, is 
not the place to free inebriates from the 
drink eraving. 

We shall be pleased to confer with you 
with regard to inebriate cases in whom 
you may have an interest. They may be 
treated in the private hospital by yourself 
or placed under the care of the Medical 


Officer of the Society, to be treated either 
in hospital or as office patients. 
On behalf of the Society, 
Yours truly, 
A. M. ROSEBRUGH, M.D. 


To the Editor, The Public Health Journal. 
Sir,—‘‘He who eats an apple before go- 


ing to bed robs the doctor of his daily 


bread,’’ is an. old saying, and I have not 
the slightest doubt, it is a true one. 

In my student days I used to eat six or 
seven baked apples during my evening 
study. The apples chosen were Tolman 
Sweets. Medium-sized ones were chosen, 
put on a granite pie plate, and placed in a 
slow oven during some part of the day and 
baked. It is a delicious adjunct to a hard 
night’s study. .They are easily digested, 
satisfy, and are a good nightcap. 

In lieu of the variety named, others 
may be used, but none are quite so rich. 

Eneourage the children to eat apples. 
Eat them yourself, and so set the exam- 
ple—that is better than telling them. Eat 
all you can—raw, dried, baked, stewed. 
and fried—only eat! No fruit is half so 
good, and it is usually easy to get. En- 
courage the child to spend his pennies for 
apples and oranges rather than candy. 
Apples are the best and most reliable 
cosmestic on the market; a liberal daily 
supply of this fruit will give to most peo- 
ple a good complexion. Apples are also 
known to possess great solvent powers — 
over coarser foods, therefore, they must 
be good for horses and cattle. I have 
seen horses grow sleek and fat after run- 
ning in the orchard for a few weeks. It 
is sour apples that are especially beneficial 
for stock. A half or whole pailful a day 
fed to the milch cows, is a relish they de- 
light in. They yield more milk on the 
apple diet, are healthier, and their milk 
is richer and of finer flavor. 

I am, yours, ete., 
ICH DIEN. 
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THE CITY OF PORT ARTHUR 


By H. S. H. GOODIER, Secretary Board of Trade 


Port Arthur, situated at the head of the 
Great Lakes, at the very hub of Canadian 
fresh-water navigation, is ‘‘the buckle of 
the belt’’ of the Dominion. 


Her marvellous progress and develop- 
ment, especially during the past year, is 
the subject of universal comment and ad- 
miration the world over. 


As a city where municipal ownership 
is king, Port Arthur stands supreme on 
the American continent. She owns her 
own street railway, waterworks, tele- 
phones, electrie lighting and waterworks, 
does her own paving and sidewalk con- 
struction, and is able to make out of her 
utilities a handsome profit. Just now a 
huge plan of waterworks extension is be- 
ing carried on, whereby, at a cost of over 
$550,000, the water will be pumped 
through a long tunnel from far out in 
Lake Superior into the pumping 
stations at the edge of Thunder Bay, 
pumped through force pumps to the high- 
est point in the city and thenee distribut- 
ed by gravity throughout the city, thus 
ensuring a supply of clear, pure water, for 
Lake Superior water is the purest water 
in the world. The City Couneil of 1914 
will have the sewage disposal question 
with which to grapple, and large septie 
tanks will probably be ineluded in a pro- 
position which will place this city in the 
forefront of up-to-date Canadian centres. 

Port Arthur, in addition to being the 
head of Canadian lake navigation, natur- 
ally is the neck of the bottle from the 
West, whence pours the steady golden 
stream of wheat from the Western gran- 
aries of Canada, grown on the wheat 
fields of Manitoba, Alberta and Saskat- 
echewan. There was an increase of at 
least sixty per cent. of grain receipts dur- 
ing the season of navigation of 1913 over 
that of 1912. The grain shipped from 
the head of the lakes during 1913 was as 


follows: Wheat, 89.728,900 bushels; oats, 
23,397,300 bushels; barley, 6,596,440 bush- 
els; flax, 8,101,200 bushels; rye, 240 bush- 
els. This makes a total of 127,733,170 
bushels of grain which left the head of the 
lakes between September 1 and December 
12, the latter date being that on which 
the last boat cleared for the east with 
grain. This wheat is taken care of be- 
fore shipment ito eastern markets and 
flour mills in 14 huge elevators, the larg- 
est of which, the plant of the Port Ar- 
thur Elevator Co.. owned by the Cana- 
dian Northern Railway, is the largest in 
the world, having a capacity of 9,500,000 
bushels, which next year will be increased 
to 12,000,000 bushels by the addition of a 
2,500,000 bushel annex. Then there is the 
new Government elevator at Port Arthur. 
eapable of holding 3,250,000 bushels. 
built in 1913, the first of a series of ter- 
minal elevators to be built by the Govern- 
ment in Canada. and the plant of the 
Thunder Bay Elevator Co., capacity 1,- 
750,000 bushels, besides many other ele- 
vators, and cleaning elevators for treat- 
ing damp and ‘‘smutty’’ grain. In addi- 
tion to these great grain plants. Port Ar- 
thur possesses in the Western Drv Dock 
and Shipbuilding Company the largest 
dry dock in Canada, 700 feet long, hold- 
ing 11,000,000 gallons of water. Recent- 
ly launched from that plant, and having 
sailed for winter quarters at Sarnia, is 
the Noronic, flagship of the Northern 
Navigation Company, built at a cost of 
$750,000 to ply the great lakes, the larg- 
est passenger and package freight steam- 
er on fresh water in the world. 

Now on the stocks is the largest bulk 
freighter in the world, to be launched in 
March, 1914, 625 feet long, for the great 
lakes service for Montreal shipping inter- 
ests. Extensive repairs are also carried 
on at this plant, which employs 1,000 men 
all the year round. 
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Overlooking Port Arthur and Thunder Bay 


In addition to all this shipping activ- 
ity, Port Arthur is the centre of numer- 
ous lumbering interests. Lumber from 
busy winter camps is concentrated at Port 
Arthur, and such large plants as_ the 
Pigeon River and Vigars-Shear Lumber 
Co. employ a large force of men prepar- 
ing lumber for the wholesale and retail 
trade. 

Then Port Arthur is the terminus of the 
Canadian Northern Railway. Here steel 
ends, but with a few more miles to build, 
Port Arthur will soon be linked up with 
the east by another transcontinental rail- 
way, and through passenger trains from 
Toronto to Edmonton via Port Arthur on 
the main line of the C. N. R. will be run- 
ning in the spring. Freight sheds, mach- 
ine shops, car repair shops and general 
offices are centred here in connection with 
this great railway development. At this 
point, too, is the Prince Arthur Hotel, one 
of the finest hotels in Canada, where the 
C. N. R. eaters to every comfort and Iux- 
ury of its guests. 

The building season at Port Arthur this 
summer, autumn and winter, has been 
exceedingly active, and the exceptionally 
fine weather which Port Arthur has en- 
joyed right up to the present time has 


made all outdoor work possible and con- 
tinuous without the use of salamanders to 
heat the conerete and mortar and without 
the protection of gloves on the workmen’s 
hands or any outdoor clothing on their 
persons. The new Molsons Bank, the ex- 
terior of which was completed this fall, 
is a ease in point. 

The magnificent new Whalen building, 
Port Arthur’s first sky-seraper, eight 
storeys high, costing over $500,000, is now 
externally complete. On ithe main street 
of the city, with its handsome facings of 
terra cotta. it is a landmark from every 
vantage point, and from its roof a magni- 
ficent panoramic view of 2,500 square 
miles of lake, land forest, mine and hills 
ean be obtained. 

Other prominent buildings erected this 
year are: Government Armory, for the 
96th Lake Superior Regiment, costing 
$200,000; Presbyterian Church, to seat 
1,200, costing $100,000, to be opened Feb- 
ruary 8th; Prospect Avenue School, open- 
ed September last, costing $100,000; Hill 
Fire Station, costing $35,000, lately open- 
ed; Molsons Bank, externally complete, 
costing $50,000, exclusive of the furnish- 
ings; new theatre on Arthur street, to cost 
$50,000, in course of construction, from 
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The Prince Arthur—Port Arthur’s Premier Hostelry 
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the foundations of which 1,200 yards of 
solid rock were taken; Healey block of 
seven stores, costing $20,000, now com- 
pleted, and hundreds of homes, working- 
men’s cottages, better-class residences, 
and expensive mansions have been erected 
in various parts of the city. 

Nor is this all that can be said for Port 
Arthur, the great stopping-off place for 
tourist and traveller between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Coasts. Here is the happy 
hunting-ground for every sportsman. A 
few miles away is Lake Nipigon, where 
is the finest trout-fishing in the world; 
all around the city, sometimes, too, found 
in the city limits, are big game of all de- 
seriptions—moose, deer. caribou, bear. 
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wolves, and feathered fowl of all kinds. 
Moose have been seen this year within 
the city limits, gazing unconcernedly at 
the street cars as they ply to and fro 
through the residential section. 

Port Arthur is built on a hill, and there- 
fore ‘‘cannot be hid.’’ She has an active 
Mayor and Council, a live Board of Trade, 
and she, as a city, ‘‘is on the map, and on 
the map to stay.’’ Port Arthur sits at 
the head of lake navigation as a sentinel. 
She faces Lake Superior, and beckons 
with one hand to tthe traveller from the 
east and with the other hand to the wan- 
derer from the west, and says in no un- 
faltering tones, ‘‘Come and let us do you 
good.’’ 


One Product of Port Arthur Industry 


Ontario Medical Association. 

The next annual meeting of the On- 
tario Medical Association will be held in 
Toronto, on May 26, 27 and 28, 1914. The 
officers have decided to adopt the plan so 
successfully followed in 1912, that is, to 
have as much of a clinical meeting as pos- 
sible. With the large hospitals in Toron- 
to and the abundant clinical material at 
hand, the sessions should be most inter- 
esting. Prominent men from England 
and the United States will be present to 
give addresses and take part in the dis- 
cussions. The officers are determined to 
have the largest meeting on record. 


Medical Officers of Health of Elgin 
County, Ontario. 

On November 24th a notice was sent 
out asking all the Medical Officers of Elgin 
County to meet in the City Hall, St. 
Thomas, at 2 p.m., December 9th, 1913. 

Objects—1, To get better acquainted; 
2, To organize for systematie work to- 
wards the prevention of communicable 
diseases; 3, To secure for the citizens of 
Elgin County better protection of water 
supplies, proper disposal of sewage and 
other waste products, better sanitary con- 
ditions; and the protection of food sup- 
plies from contamination. 
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—Programme— 

1. Urgent Health Problems—Dr. D. B. 
Bentley, District Officer of Health, Dis- 
trict No. 1, Sarnia, Ont. 


2. Present Conditions Under Which 
Our Food Supplies Are Prepared For Us, 
viz., Meat, Milk, Bread, Fish, Eete. How 
to Improve Conditions—Dr. James D. 
Curtis, Chairman Local Board of Health, 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


Diseussion—Dr. D. A. McKillop, M.O. 
H., St. Thomas; Dr. G. A. Shannon, M.O. 
H., Tp. of Yarmouth, and others. 


The above programme was carried out 
and many of those present joined hearti- 
ly in the discussions. Members of local 
boards, sanitary inspectors, and the press 
were made welcome, and a very interest- 
ing time was spent. The following Medi- 
eal Officers of Health were present: Dr. 
H. MeL. Paterson, Rodney; Dr. Alex. Me- 
Killop, Dutton; Dr. Geo. A. Shannon, St. 


Thomas; Dr. A. D. Nasmith. Strafford- 
ville; Dr. D. A. McKillop, St. Thomas; 
Dr. Dorland, Rodney; Dr. D. Smith, 
Southwold; Dr. G. H. Jackson, Port Stan- 
ley; Dr. J. D. Leeson, Aylmer; Dr. F. F. 
McEwen, Aylmer; Dr. L. H. Douglas, 
Springfield; Dr. W. H. MeFarlane, Wal- 
lacetown; also Drs. C. W. Marlatt, Fred. 
Guest and James D. Curtis, of St. Thomas. 
and W. C. Caughell, Clerk of Yarmouth 
Township; W. J. Shaw, Sanitary Inspee- 
tor, St. Thomas, and Mr. Doan, Sanitary 
Inspector of Yarmouth Township. 

On motion, the Association of Medical 
Officers of Health, Elgin County, was or- 
ganized with the following officers: 

President, Dr. Dorland, Rodney; Vice- 
President, Dr. D. A. McKillop, St. Thomas ; 
Seeretary, Dr. D. Smith, Fingal. 

A committee was named to arrange for 


papers to be read at a meeting to be held 
early in the new year. 
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OUR TENDENCY TO FADS 


By JOSEPH ZEISLER, M_D. 


Professor of Dermatology, Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago. 
Chairman’s address before the Section on Dermatology of the American Medical 
Association, at the Sixty-Fourth Annual Session, held at Minneapolis. June. 1913. 


Reprinted from the Journal of the Ameriean Medical Association. 


HIS is neither the place nor the time 
- to enlarge on the fact that the 
American people have a distinet ten- 
deney toward indulgence in fads of all 
kinds. That the medical profession in its 
own field of activities has shown the same 
inclination can easily be proved by a retro- 
speet into recent medical history. I do 
not mean to suggest that Americans in 
general, and American physicians in par- 
ticular, are possessed of that peculiar ten- 
deney to a very much larger degree than 
people abroad; but with us the tendency 
I refer to manifests itself in a somewhat 
different manner. Our fads show a very 
short life and a continuous change. Also, 
we are strongly inclined to cultivate cer- 
tain fads just about when they begin to 
be discarded by Europeans: A fad is not 
necessarily a thing without any value as is 
evident from a definition taken from the 
dictionary: ‘‘A trivial fancy adopted and 
pursued for a time with irrational zeal’ a 
matter of no importance, or an important 
matter imperfectly understood taken up 
and urged with more zeal than sense; a 
whim; a crotchet; a temporary hobby.’’ 
To mention just a few of the more note- 
worthy fads relating to medicine in gen- 
eral in recent times, I might cite the treat- 
ment ef senile prostatic hypertrophy by 
orchildectomy which was practised about 
eighteen years ago with a great deal more 
zeal than reason, and was quickly aban- 
doned when it was found that almost dis- 
astrous constitutional effects followed the 
operation. Not long after that the so- 


called Bottini-Freudenberg operation for 
the same purpose. consisting in the gal- 
vanie cauterization of the enlarged organ 
through the bladder. made a great deal 
more noise than it deserved, and after a 
short and harmful career has been utterly 
abandoned. There was a time when ovaries 
were sacrificed to an extent amounting 
to a fad. The same criticism might per- 
haps without much injustice be made ‘to- 
day as to appendectomy. A few in this 
audience may perhaps recollect that 
short-lived fad of nerve stretching in 
eases of tabes or may still have in mind 
the time when galvanocautery of the tur- 
binated bodies in the nose was practised 
for the relief of hay fever, chronic rhinitis 
and almost any pathologie state in the nos- 
trils with a great deal of vigor and very 
little rationality. The injections of para- 
ffin for the relief of cosmetie defects may 
also be classed among the short-lived fads. 
The irreparable harm which this practice 
has often done has led to its utter aban- 
donment except in rare intances. I may 
not be competent to speak about matters 
outside of our own special domain, but 
my impression is that the extent to which 
Freud’s psychanalysis has been exploited 
in neurologie literature of late borders on 
faddism. 

Coming to matters of more personal in- 
terest to us, I might remind you of the 
almost unprecedented enthusiasm with 
which Roentgen rays were used and 
abused soon after their therapeutic value 
was first brought to our notice, twelve or 
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thirteen years ago. It was a veritable fad 
to employ them in all kinds of conditions, 
often without even a correct diagnosis 
being made. It took a great many and 
costly lessons to narrow down the field of 
their usefulness and to modify the technic 
of their application to a plane of safety. 
No one can appreciate the remarkable 
therapeutie efficiency of Roentgen-ray 
treatment in many dermal conditions 
more than I do, but my brief criticism in 
this connection is directed against its mis- 
use in inexperienced and untrustworthy 
hands. 

The treatment of syphilis in recent times 
also has furnished some occasion for the 
pursuit of faddism. I have often had to 
smile at the peculiar activity and zeal 
with which about ten years ago mercurial 
inunctions were taken up in this country 
as if that method were something entirely 
new: This form of treatment, hundreds of 
years old, had formerly been practised in 
this country only in certain resorts. The 
profession in general and even so-called 
specialists in the treatment of syphilis 
seemed to consider the method so eumber- 
some, unpractical and unclean that they 
seldom made use of it, being seemingly 
contented with the continuous administra- 
tion in season and out of season of the 
infallible pills of protiodid of mercury. 
When European physicians had almost 
disearded inunctions in favor of injections 
of mereury we could here see it heing 
taken up as a fad as if it were the latest 
word in the treatment of syphilis. Do 
not misunderstand me. I am ready to sub- 
scribe to the unquestioned vulue of this 
method, which has stood the test of time: 
I merely point out the peculiar faddism 
which gave it a short-lived populurity 
here. 

In a similar way we could observe sev- 
eral years ago the short-lived practice of 
intravenous injections of bichlorid of 
mereury of which to-day we hear so little. 
Coming to present-day history I should 
certainly not be willing to criticize the 
enthusiastic reception which Ehrlich’s 
great discovery received everywhere. Bui 
in this connection I feel like severely eriti- 
cizing a certain phase of the most modern 
treatment of lues, I mean the exposure by 
surgery of the vein into which the salvar- 
san solution is to be injected. I consider 
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this a perfectly useless and inexcusable pro- 
cedure amounting to a fad. If we consider 


_ that many eases of- syphilis require re 


peated injections of salvarsan or neosal- 
varsan, if we furthermore remember the 
frequent necessity of entering the veins in 
the same anatomic neighborhood for the 
purpose of serodiagnostie tests, we can 
easily appreciate the great injury to which 
those poor veins are subjected. Nor should 
we forget that a patient who has been sub- 
jected to that style of injection is forever 
stigmatized. 

In former times I could make the almost 
daily observation that physicians in gener- 
al and even specialists were very slow in 
adopting any form of treatment which re- 
quired the regular use of a hypodermic 
syringe. That applied, of course, particu- 
larly to the treatment of syphilis. All this 
has changed wonderfully of late when al- 
most anything is being treated by the in- 
jection of all sorts of serums and the so- 
ealled vaccines or bacterins. I feel per- 
fectly incompetent to discuss that subject 
in general from its many points of view. I 
realize its great possibilities and its scien- 
tific fundaments, but when we see that vac- 
eines are recommended and used for the 
treatment of vertigo, hay-fever, rheuma- 
tism and sciatica, of appendicitis and gall- 
stones, we are forced to regard such prac- 
tices as fads. Regarding purely cutaneous 
affections, their use in sycosis and furun- 
culosis is to-day pretty well established, al- 
though we are far from possessing suffi- 
ciently exact data as to dosage and fre- 
quency of injections. I can only look 
with mild incredulity on the reports of the 
eure of pruritus ani by autogenous vac- 
eines. I should require better proof for the 
miecrobic origin of that condition before I 
ean accept those statements. 

Of most interest to dermatologists is 
without any doubt the use of vaccines in 
the treatment of acne on account of the 
frequency of this disease in our practice. 
It is now several years since autogenous 
vaccines were first introduced in the treat- 
ment of this condition under the influence 
of Wright’s epoch-making researches econ- 
eerning the so-called opsonins. Since then 
we have gone through a series of develop- 
ments. Enterprising pharmaceutical 
houses have done their share in compli- 
cating the matter, not to say making our 
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lives miserable. Barely have we had a 
chance to make observations on the value 
or lack of value of their stock vaccine sup- 
posed to contain the dead acne bacillus 
when they suggest the necessity of using 
a polyvalent or mixed vaccine containing 
as many as five different organisms, a verit- 
able shotgun mixture, not to say ‘‘ragout,’’ 
which in itself constitutes an implied ad- 
mission of weakness of this form of treat- 
ment. Leaving entirely out of the discus- 
sion the question whether or not the acne 
bacillus is really the cause, or at least the 
chief cause, of acne, a matter which is by 
no means universally acknowledged or 
proved at all, the fact remains that exten- 
sive observations will force on us the con- 
viction that these injections have very 
little, or at best only temporary, effect in 
most eases of acne. This applies at any 
rate to the stock vaccines in the market. 
Whether or not the use of autogenous vac- 
cines, which means dependence on a reli- 
able bacteriologiec laboratory, will ever be- 
come popular remains to be seen. 


If I mention in this connection the so- 
called Phylacogens which have been urged 
on our attention during the last year by 
an overzealous drug house, I do so merely 
to warn others against their use. I know 
only by hearsay that in rheumatism and 
other general infections they have ceecas- 
sionally been used with disastrous results, 
but I do know from my own experience in 
a few instances, that the use of the special 
acne Phylacogen, which so far has been 
only experimentally tried, use followed in 
each case by such disagreeable, not to say 
alarming coeffects, that I would under no 
circumstances be willing ever to use them 
again. It is a source of comfort to know 
that ‘‘The Journal’’ of the American Medi- 
eal Association has proved itself in this 
instance, as in many others before, a ver- 
itable areopagus, or in plain English, a 


faithful watchdog. Its severe criticisms 
of Phylacogens are praiseworthy. Its re- 
cent articles on vaccine treatment are a 
splendid guide to the novice. 


Not only in regard to therapeutics do 
we find a tendency to fads. We can ob- 
serve a similar tendency in regard to broad 
pathologic and diagnostic questions. There 
was a period in dermatology when an at- 
tempt was made to explain most skin dis- 
eases of unknown etiology on the basis of 
trophoneurotic influences. That was at 
the time before bacteriology had become 
established in its varied etiologic relations. 
More recently the subject of anaphylaxis 
has been forced into the foreground and is 
being discussed to an extent and used to 
explain the cause of disease in a manner 
which classes it among the fads. 


One of the greatest accomplishments of 
modern sero-logic studies is the so-called 
Wassermann test. Its value is absolutely es- 
tablished as one of the most important 
diagnostic features in syphilis; but when 
we see that in any case of a non-specific 
skin disease the diagnosis of which offers 
no difficulty whatever, in eczema, psor- 
iasis, lichen planus, in keratosis palmaris, 
lupus erythematosus, or what not, a Was- 
sermann test is undertaken as a sort of 
diagnostic pons asinorum, we are forced to 
think that excellent method is being abus- 
ed or made a fad of. 


We are living in a period to-day when 
the pathologic laboratory has become indis- 
pensable to us in our daily work, but we 
should not use it for the pursuit of fads; 
we should not forget that after all the 
laboratory should be our aid, our assistant, 
not to say our servant, and not our master. 
Clinical knowledge is in danger of becom- 
ing neglected in favor of laboratory meth- 
The two must work together if we are to 
to perform our work successfully. 


MENTAL BLIGHT. 
Idleness. 


Diagnosis— 


He is not only idle who does nothing, but he is idle who might be 


better employed—Socrates. 
Remedy— 


In the measure in which thou seekest to do thy duty shalt thou 


know what is in thee. 
present hour.—Goethe. 


But what is thy duty? The demand of the 
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During the past year the following are some of the leading articles which have appeared 


The Sanitary Aspect of a Besieg- 
ed Town, by G, Carleton Jones, 

Sewage Disposal, by Oxidation 
Methods, by Gilbert J. Fowler. 

The Dental Aspect of Medical In- 
spection of Schools, by W. H. 
Doherty. 

Schools as Factors in Preventing 
Infant Mortality, by Henry Colt. 

Saving Canadians from the De- 
generacy Due to Industrialism 
in Cities of Older Civilization, 
by P. H. Bryce. 

The Carrier Question, by H. W. 
Hill 

Trade Quackery 
A. W. Wakefield. 

Diet In Its Relation to Disease, 
by H. B. Anderson. 

Heredity as a Cause of Mental 
Defectiveness, by J. P. Downey. 

The Social Evil, by James Ped- 
erson, M.D. 

How to Obtain Efficiency from 
Pressure Filters, by H. W. 
Cowan, C.E. 

The Effects of Immigration on 
the National Health, by W. W. 
Lee. 

Sewage Disposal in Rural Dis- 
tricts, by Ascough Rodwell. 
Human Efficiency. by W. A. 

Evans. 

The First Regular Open Air 
School in Canada, by J. H. Hol- 
brook, M.D. 

The Nursing Side of Medical In- 
spection of Schools, by Lina L. 
Rogers, R.N. 

Unemployment and the Public 
Health, by B. Seebohm Rown- 
tree. 

The use of Typhoid Vaccine, by 
Geo. A. Gray, M.D. 

The Future of the Public Health 

Laboratory, by H. W. Hill, M. 


in Medicine, by 


Administrative Control of Tuber- 
culosis, by Herman M. Biggs. 
The Relation of Water Supply 
and Typhoid, by, B. G. Michel. 
The Rural Health Officer’s Rela- 
tion to Pulmonary Consump- 

tion, by A. P. Reid. 
Municipal Control of Milk Sup- 
plies, by T. H. Whitelaw. 
Militia Sanitation a Civil Asset, 
by Lorne Drum. 

Dust in the House and on the 
Street, by Adam H. Wright. 
Threatened Outbreak of Typhoid 
Fever and Measures Taken to 
Avoid It, by R. E. Wodehouse. 
Sewage Disposal of Oxidation 
Methods, by John D. Watson. 
The ag Window, by J. F. Good- 

chil 


Militia Sanitation, a Civil Asset, . 


by Lorne Drum. 

The Hygiene of Building from an 
English Standpoint, py Percy L. 
Marks. 

The Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
by J. H. Elliott. 

The Scientific Management of 
Household Work and Wages, by 
Constance E. Hamilton. 

The Value of a Health Labora- 
tory to a Municipality, by G. 
G. Nasmith. 

The International Hygiene Exhi- 
bition of Dresden, Germany, by 
J. F. Honsberger. 

The Harbor of Indifference, by 
Dr. Geo. D. Porter. 


in the Public Health Journal :— 


Sanitary Surveys of Rivers, by 
J. R. Malek, C.E. 

The Relation of the Social Sur- 
vey to the Public Health Au- 
thorities, by Franz Schneider, 


r. 

Leaves from an Inspector’s Note 
Book, by H. D. Mathias, A.R. 

Charities and Corrections, by J. 
Edward Starr. 

The Land of Spotless Towns, by 
Florence Withrow, B.a. 

The Stranger Within our Gates. 

The Point of View in Medical In- 
spection of Schools, by W. E 
Struthers, R.A., M.B. 

The Prevention of Tuberculosis 
in the Country, by H. G. Rob- 
erts, M.D. 

The Dentist as a Social Worker, 
by A. W. Thornton, D.D.S. 

The Vitality of Typhoid Bacilli 
by Joseph Race, 


F. 

Storm and Surface Water Drain- 
age in Relation to Sewage Dis- 
posal, by R. R. Knight, C.E. 

The Sanitation of the Bivouac, by 

ieut.-Col. B.. Bentley, A.M.C. 

Municipal Meat Inspection, by 
Andrew R. B. Richmond. 

The Principles and Results of My 
Treatment of Tuberculosis, by 
Friederick Franz Friedman, 
Berlin, Germany. 

What the Daughters of the Em- 
pire Are Doing Towards the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, by 
Mrs. Albert E. Gooderham, 
President Imperial Order 
Daughters of the Empire. 

First Report of the Juvenile 
Court, by Commissioner J. Ed- 
ward Starr. 

Of What Value are Sanitoria as 
a Public Health Measure, by 
W. B. Kendall. 

Milk in Relation to oeeeee by 
J. Basil Buxton, M.R.C.V. 

The Eradication of the Puber- 
culous Milch Cow, by P. Simp- 
son, F.R.C.V.S. 

General Food Inspection, by Robt. 
Awde. 

The Common House Roach as a 
Carrier of Disease, by 
Longfellow, M.D. 

Heredity and Public Health, by 
A. P. Reid, M.D. 

The Purification of the Water of 
Swimming Baths, by Louis C. 
Parkes, Chairman. 

A Plan for the Betterment of the 
Economic Conditions of Medi- 
cine, by E. Elliott Harris, M.D. 

On the Question of Food Poison- 
ing, by Prof. Dr. Geo. Meyer, 
Munich. 

The Value of Playgrounds to the 
Community, by Jacob A. Riis, 


New York. 
by L. Haden 
Guest, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Health Visiting in an American 
City, by Elisabeth Detwiler. 

The Relation of the Hospital for 
Mental Diseases to the Com- 
munity, by E. H. Young, M.B. 

Eugenics, by A. P. Reid, M.D. 

A Constructive Programme for 
Housing Reform, by Mildred 
Chadsey. 

The Philosophy of Mastication, by 
Geo. H. Niles. 


Occupational Diseases, by H. B. 
Blakey, M.D. 


Disinfection and Disinfectants, by 
Franz Schneider, Jr. 

Plants for the Rock Gardens, by 
Rachel R. Todd, M.D. 

Dry Closets, by James S. Dunn. 

Pust Prevention by the Use of 
Palliatives, by Arthur H. Blan- 
chard. 

Foot and Mouth Diseases, by D. 
George Collins. 

My Personal Experience of Tu- 
berculosis, by Marion Marshall. 

Some Sins Against Social and 
Sanitary Statutes, by A. P. 
Reid, M.D., Halifax, N.S. 

Public Health Legislation in the 
Province of Quebec, by John A. 
M.D., Westmount 


Queries and Answers, 
M.D., 
ton, On 

A Criticism of “Facts Against 
Vaccination,” by J. Foster 

M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 


The Use of Vital Statistics in the 
Public Health Service, by Geo. 
Cc. Whipple, Harvard University. 

Health Matters in Ontario, by 
Dr. Adam Wright. 

The Importance of Milk as a 
Food, by A. W. McPherson, M. 
O.H., Peterboro. 

Helping Children to Good Citi- 
zenship, by J Kelso. 

Disposal of Domestic Sewage in 
Suburban and Rural Areas, by 
Robt, E. Wodehouse, M.D. 

The Care of the Teeth of School 
Children in Germany, by Prof. 
Dr. Dieck, Berlin. 

Memoranda of Sanatoria in Tu- 
berculosis, with mostly German 
ase. by Wm, Seagrove Magill, 


by James 
O.H., Hamil- 


The Examination of Sputum in 
Ontario, by C. D. Parfitt, M.D. 
Gravenhurst, Ont. 

Tuberculosis in Toronto, by Eun- 
ice H. Dyke. 

The Public Health Act of On- 
tario, by Dr. John W. S. Mc- 
Cullough. 

Trachoma, by H. F. Lechmere 
Taylor, M.D., Punjap. 

Medical Organization During 
Rear-Guard Actions in Civilized 
Warfare, by Col. W. C. Beevor, 
C.M.G., R.A.M.C. 

Serum Therapy in Canada, by 
Sir James Grant, K.C.M.G., L. 
R.C.P. (Lond.) 


The Disposal of Garbage and Re- 
fuse in Towns, by W. R. Hall, 
M.D., M.O.H., Chatham, Ont. 

Does Vaccination Protect, by Jas. 
Roberts, M.D., M.O.H., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 


The Scope of Sanitary Work in 
the Home, by Chas. A. Hodg- 
etts, M.D., D.P.H., Ottawa. 

How Can Cross Infection be Pre- 
vented in a Hospital for Com- 
municable Diseases, by M. B. 
Whyte, B.A., M.B., Toronto. 

Sanitary Work Among the For- 
eign Population, by Lieut.-Col. 
Cc. N. Laurie, M.D., Port Arthur. 

Suppression Preferable to Segre- 
gation, by J. Beavers, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

What New Zealand Does to Pro- 
mote the Health of the- Women 
and Children, by Mrs. Massey. 


“ 
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What Higher Sanitation Means to 
Canaaga, by Chas. A. Hodgetts, 
M.D., D.P.H., Medical Adviser 
to Commission of “onservation, 
Ottawa. 

The Intiuence of Immigration on 
Canadian Health and Character, 
by P. H. Bryce, M.D., Superin- 
tendent ot Immigration, Ot- 


tawa. 

The Smoke Problem, by R. N. 
Blackburn, Wh.Schn., Chier In- 
spector of Steam Boilers cor the 
Government ot Saskatchewan. 

Municipal Food Inspection, by J. 

Ruthertord, V.S., C.M.G., 
Superintendent of Animal Hus- 
bandry, C.P.R. Department of 
Natural Resources, Calgary. 

Veterinary Hvviene and Public 
Health, by C. H. Higgins, D.V. 
Se., B.Se., Chief Pathologist, 
Health of Animals Branch, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Ot- 


tawa. 

The Relation of the Health Offi- 

cer to the Community, by M. 
Bow, M.D., Medical Health 
Officer, Regina. 

Diphtheria trom the Viewpoints 
of the General Practitioner and 
Medical Health Officer, by 
W. Tanner, M.D., Moosomin, 


Sask. 

The Need for More Complete Or- 
ganization in Public Health 
Work, by H. G. Pickard, M.D., 
Medical Officer of Health, Bran- 
don, Man. 

Tuberculosis and Its Control, by 

4 . Mahood, M.D., Medical 
Officer of Health, Calgary, Alta. 

Why Are Modern Infectious Dis- 
eases Mild? (a discussion of the 
reasons for the mild smallpox, 
mild scarlet fever, etc., o: to- 
day, with an hypothesis be- 
lieved to be new), by H. W. 
Hill, M.D., D.P.H. Director In- 
stitute of Public Health, Lon- 
don, Ont. 

The Handling of Night Soil, by 
B. M. Bayly, M.D., Medical Offi- 
cer of Health, Moose Jaw, 
Sask. 

A Few Notes on Infantile Paraly- 
sis, by Arthur Wilson, M.D., 
Regina. 

Dental Caries in School Children 
and Dental Inspection, by W. 
D. Cowan, L.D.S., D.D.S., Re- 


gina. 

End Results in Backward Chil- 
dren, by W. E. Struthers, B.A., 
M.D., Toronto. 

School Grounds and Supervised 
Vlaygrounds, by G. R. Jackson, 
Supervisor of Playgrounds, Ec- 
monton, Alta. 

The Playground Movement, by 
Mrs. Archibald M. Huestis, Di- 
rector of Playgrounds, Toronto. 

Heating and Ventilating Modern 
School Buildings, by S. S. Ken- 
nedy, Consulting Engineer, 
Winnipeg. 

School Nursing, by Miss Jean 
Browne, Regina Public Schools. 

The Conservancy of Military 
Camps Considered as a Model 
for Municipalities which have 
Suffered a Severe Disaster. by 
Major F. L. Vaux, A.D.M.S., M 


for the Militia. bv Major Lorne 
Drum, M.D., D.P.H., Ottawa. 


Laboratory Methods in the Field, 
by Harry Morell, Capt. C.A.M. 

_C., Regina. 

The Training of a Food Inspector, 
by Andrew R. B. Richmond, V 
S., B.V.Se., Chief of Staff of 
Veterinary Inspectors, Toronto. 

The Municipal Food Inspector, by 

Tustin, A.R.S.L, Chief of 
Food and Dairy Division, Win- 


nipeg. 

Tuberculosis in Dairy Cattle, by 
A. W. Tracey, D.V.Se., Sher- 
brooke, Quebec. 

Serological Methods of Diag- 
nosis, by E. Watson, V.S., 
Pathologist, Veterinary Re- 
search Laboratory, Dominion 
Government, Lethbridge, Alta. 

How Can the Average Vld Barn 
be Most Cheaply Fitted Up for 
the Production of Clean Milk, 
by J. B. Hollingsworth, D.V. 
Se., Otawa. 

The Propagation, Cultivation and 
Distribution of Oysters, by T. 
J. McKey, Toronto. 

Pasteurization, by L. C. Bulmer, 
N.D.D., Dairy Inspector, Re- 


gina. 

The Housing Problem, by E. W. 
J. Hague, A.R.S.L., Assistant 
Chief Sanitary Inspector, Win- 

City aste Disposal by Incinera- 
tion by F. Cartlidge, M.I.Mun. 
E., A.LS.E., Chief Health In- 
spector, Moose Jaw. 

The Legal Aspect of Sanitary In- 
spectors Work, by Thos. Wat- 
son, A.R.S.L, Regina. 

Public Abattoirs, by J. T. J. 
Vallance, A.R.S.I., Chief Sani- 
tary Inspector, Lethbrid~e, 
Alta. 

Municipal Loans and Municipai 
Works, by R. O. Wynne-Rob- 
erts, M.Inst.C.E., M.Can.Soc.C. 
E., F.R.San. Inst., Consulting 
Engineer, Regina. 

Hygiene of School Buildings, by 
J. H. Puntin, L.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
tect to the Regina Public School 
Board. 

Results of Water Filtration at 
Saskatoon, by Geo. T. Clark, 
B.A., A.M.Can.Soc.C.E., City 
Engineer, Saskatoon. 

Sanitary Surveys of Rivers, by 
J. . Mallek, C.E., Assistant 
Sanitary Engineer, Bureau of 
Public Health, Regina. 

Sunlight in Cities, by Theo. 
Brockmann, Dipl. Ingr. (Ber- 
lin), City Engineer’s Office, Re- 
gina. 

The Effect of Water Filtration, 
Biological and Chemical, by H. 
W. Cowan, C.E., Torunto. 

Human Element in Mechanical 
Efficiency, by Stephen Parry, 
B.Se.. Professor of Mathemat- 
ics, Regina College. 

Civil Engineering and Its Rela- 
tion to Public Health, by J. 
Antonisen, A.M.Can.Soc.C.E., 
Superintendent Municipal Rail- 
way, Brandon, Man. 

The Economics of Sewage Dispos- 
al, by R. Potter, B.Se., A.M. 
Can.Soc.C.E.. Town Engineer, 
Battleford, Sask. 

Town Planning and Its Influence 
on Public Health, by A. lL. 
Favell, Architect, North Pattle- 
ford, Sask. 


During the ensuing year the following will, with many others, be published:— 


Conditions Affecting the Efticien- 
cy ot Sewage Disposal Works 
in Canada, py R. H. Murray, 
A.M.InstuC.E., A.M.Can.Soc.C.E., 
Resident Sanitary Engineer, 
Bureau of Public Health, Re- 


gina. 

The Significance of Human Waste 
in Modern Life and its Causes, 
by Rev. J. S. Woodsworth, B.A, 
B.D., Winnipeg. 

The Conservation of Child Life, 
by J. J. Kelso, Superintendent 
of Neglected Children, Province 
of Ontario. 

The Relation of the Social Sur- 
vey to the Public Health Au- 
thorities, by Frank Schneider, 
Jr., Department of Surveys and 
Exhibits, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York City. 

How May the Medical Health Of- 
ficer Help the Social Worker, 
by J. Howard T. Falk, General 
Secretary, the Associated Char- 
ities of the City of Winnipeg. 

Ecenomics and Racial Waste 
Through Insanitary Homes and 
Workshops, by T. M. Molloy, 
Secretary Bureau of Labor, 
Saskatchewan Government. 

Economic Waste through Alco- ) 
holism; A Scientific Report, by 1 
F. A. Corbett, M.D., Regina. 

The National Importance of Pub- 
by J. Hast- 
ngs, M.D., Medical Officer o 
Health, Toronto. 

Public Health Work in Saskatche- 
wan by M. M. Seymour, M.D., 
Commissioner of Public Health 
for Saskatchewan. 

The Relation of Hospitals to the 
Community, by R. Bruce 
Smith, M.D., Inspector of Hos- 
pitals ‘and Charities for On- 
tario. 

Isolation Hospital Planning and 
Management, by T. H. White- 
law, M.B., Medical Officer of 
Health, Edmonton. 

Preventive Medicine and _ the 
Family Doctor, by Adam 
Wright, M.D., Chairman Pro- 
vincial Board of Health, On- 
tario. 

The Harbor of Indifference, an 
Allegory, by Geo. D. Porter, M. 
B., Secretary the Canadian As- 
sociation for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, Toronto. 

Field Work of an Ontario District 
Health Officer, by Robt. E. 
Wodehouse, M.D., Medical Offi- 
cer of Health, District No. 7, 
Port Arthur, Ont. 

Standards with Reference to Sew- 
age Treatment, by T. Aird Mur- 
ray, M.Can.Soc.C.E., Consulting 
Engineer, Toronto. 

Bovine Tuberculosis in Relation 
to Milk Supply, by F. Torrance, 

A., D.V.Se., Veterinary Direc- 
tor General, Ottawa. 

Infectious Diseases of Eight 
Thousand Children, by H. W. 
Hill, M.D., D.P.H., Director In- 
stitute of Public Health, Lon- 
don, Ontario. 

Some Suggestions Regarding the 
Selection of a Sanatorium Site, 
bv W. M. Hart, M.D., Medical 
Superintendent, Saskatchewan 
— Fort Qu’Appelle, 

ask. 
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y Z with a largely increased demand. 
7 q@ The front lacing principle in corsetry 
VA has _ received the approval of many phy- 
/ sicians of high repute, but this is only one of 
the reasons for the popularity of the Gossard. 
The beauty of the various models with their smooth, unbroken back line ; the comfort 
they give, and the perfect foundation they supply for morning, afternoon and evening 
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F Are you interested in automo- 
rree biles? If so, let us send you on 
seven days’ free trial—without 
for ' deposit—this big, new 512 page 

auas illustrated manual, entitled 
““AUDELS ANSWERS ON AUTOMOBILES”’ 
Examination It is imposible to get thegreat- 


est efficiency out of a car until 
you know every point in run- 
ning, caring for and adjusting 
the machine. 


In this new book just the prob- 
lems you are up against are 
solved in a way that you can 
easily understand, and so that 
you can immediately turn to 
your car and apply the know- 
ledge. 

We don’t want you to take our 
word, or anyone else’s for it. 
We are willing to send you the 
book without a deposit. Use it 
seven days in connection with 
your car. Then send back the 
book or remit $1.50. Could any- 
thing be fairer? 

Cut out and fill in your name 
and address plainly at the bot- 
tom, place it in an envelope and 
mail. Your copy of 

ELS ANSWERS ON AUTOMOBILES”. 
will reach you by return post, 
prepaid 


Price $1.50 


| Public Health Journal, Lumsden Building, Toronto, Ont. 
Kindly mail me copy of Audels Answers on Automobiles, 
and if found tisfactory, I will i diately remit you $1.50. or return 


the book to you. 
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Canadian Medical Exchange 
4 latimate by Number Which You Desire Details of 
No. Practice and Residence— 
Peterboro, at slaughter sacrifice for im- 
mediate sale. 
No. 861 Practice—town 3,500. Niagara 
Peninsula, for cost of residence, viz. $5,- 
000, easy payments. Successor should be 
somewhat of a surgeon. Great snap. 
No. 860—$5500 Practice and Residence—town 
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400 county Dundas. Price $1,700, terms 
$500 cash, great sacrifice. Government 
appointment, reason. 
No. 848—$2,500 Practice and Residence—rural 
near Hamilton. 

Oo. 


,000 Practice—village 1,50), Coun- 
ty Hastings. 


0. 838—$4,000 Practice and Residence—town 
3,000 on Georgian Bay. Snap. 
832—$6,000 Cash Practice—unoppused, 
Saskatchewan-Regina district. Nothing 
better, easy terms. 
No. 829—$5,000 Cash Practice—town 3,500, Ni- 
agara peninsula, thorough introduction, 
Practice—unopposed, 


property optional. 

827. 300 C 

with residence, village with 200, on rail- 
way, County Durham. 


and Residence—town 
1,000, Manitoba. 
No. 820—$3,000 Un 


Opposed Rural Practice— 
with office contents and road outfit, County 
Lambton. 
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TURN THE 
FAUCET 
The “Ruud” 
does the rest 


Hot water when you 
want it—any time—all 
the time—one bath—a 
dozen baths or just 
enough for the toilet or 
shaving, without any 
waste of fuel. Un- 
limited hot water for every purpose. What 
satisfaction !| No delay or interruption—better 
work—quicker work—the other parts of the 
house supplied at the same time. Day or night 
the water is there. ‘“‘Just turn the faucet.” 
This is the service to have in your home—al- 
ways at hand—day after day— year after year 
and inexpensively obtained if you have a RUUD 
AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER. 


The Consumers’ Gas Co. 
12-14 Adelaide Street West 
Telephone Main 1933 


Protected by Canadian Patents. ~ 


SANITARY. DISINFECTANT. 
NO DUST WHILE YOU SWEEP. 

| Why Breath 

Dust and Germs? 


! Packed in Bbls., 4 Bbls., } Bbls. 
for Stores, Schools, and Public Bldgs. 


Household pkgs. at your grocer’s. 
Dustbane Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Ottawa - Ontario 


We Will NOT Advertise 


NOSTRUMS 
PATENT MEDICINES 
FAKE CONCERNS 


Note the Quality of our 
Advertisements 


If your product is worth while, 
advertise it only in good company 


< OF VOLUNTARY AND 
OFFICIAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


When Ordering XXXV 


THE ONLY FACTORY OF ITS 
KIND IN CANADA 


MANUFACTURING 


Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Suspen- 
sories, Shoulder Braces, Sup- 
porters, Chamois Vests, 
Crutches, Splints, 
Rubber Sundries 


< 


The Ottawa Truss & Surgical 
Co., Limited, 


OTTAWA, - CANADA 
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@ Let us look after your typewriter requirements. 

We do it right. Everything in office supplies. 

@ You can find us everywhere in Canada—Toronto at 
7 ADELAIDE STREET EAST 


United Typewriter Co., Limited 


MAIN 7834 


A Weekly Record of Public 
Health and Allied Topics 


THE 
Medical Officer 
A Journal for Medical men in the 
Government and Municipal Services 


Established in 1908, ‘‘The Medical 
Officer’? at once took a recognized 
position among the leading medical 
journals. It now enjoys a_ large 
and increasing circulation in all 
parts of the British Empire and in the 
United States. 
Free Specimen Copy on Application 


Annual Subscription $4.75 Post 


free 


36-38 WHITEFRIARS ‘ST., 
LONDON, E.C., ENGLAND 


A WORD ABOUT 
INVESTMENTS 


In order to meet the standard of pres- 
ent day living your money must be made 
to earn the highest possible income con- 
sistent with perfect safety. The premier 
investments offered on this continent are 
to be found in Western Canadian Farm 
Lands or City Properties. 


REGINA 
SASKATCHEWAN 


offers particularly remunerative and at the same 
time safe investment in its Real Estate. Sas- 
katchewan is the largest, most important and 
most rapidly oe ag | province of the Canadian 
West, and Regina is its Railway, Commercial, 
Industrial and Financial Centre as well as the 
Capital City. Write to-day for our handsome free 
booklet telling of the wonderful growth of Saskat- 
chewan and the unlimited a that 
abound in its rich farm lands and rapidly growin 


cities and towns. If your investments are hand} 


by a reliable fi m.on the ground, large profits can 
be made. It is worth investigation and investi- 
gation costs you nothing. 
ANDERSON, LUNNEY & CO. 
REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN 
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ore Postal Life Insurance Company 
pays you the commissions that 
other companies pay their agents 


N entrance into the Company you get the agent’s 

average first-year commission less the moderate adver- 
tising charge. Other companies give this commission- 
money to an agent: the POSTAL gives it to you. 

That’s for the first year: in subsequent 
years POSTAL policyholders receive 
the Renewal Commissions other com- 
panies pay their agents, namely 7% %, 


and they also receive an Office-Expense 
Saving of 2%, making up the 


STRONG POSTAL POINTS 


First: Old-line legal-reserve 
insurance—n.t fraternal or 
assessment. 


Second: Standard policy re- 
serves, now $10,000,000. 
Insurance in force 


Third: Standard policy pro- 
visions,approved by the State 
Insurance Department. 


Fourth: Operates under 

strict State requirements avd 

subject to the United States 
authorities. 

Fifth: Hizh medical stand- 

ards in the selection of 

ris 


Sixth: Policyholders’ Health 
Bureau provides one free 
Medical examination each 
year, if desired. 


Dividend of 


Such is the POSTAL way: it is open to you. 


you at your age—the first year and every other. 


Wm. R. MALONE, President 


See How Easy It Is 
In writing simply say: “Jfail me insur- 
ance-particulars for my age as per 
PU.LIC HEAL H JOURN 

In your letter be sure to give: 


1. Your Full Name. 
2. Your Occupation. 
3. The Exact Date of your Birth. 


4 s No agent will be sent to visit you: the Postal 
Assets : Life employs no agents. 


$10,000,000 


35 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Guaranteed 
in the Policy 


And after the first year the POSTAL pays contingent dividends desides— 
depending on earnings as in the case of other companies. 


Call at the Company’s 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Offices if convenient or wri/e now and find out the exact sum it will pay 


Insurance 
in force: 
$50,000,000 


$50,000,000. 
| 
| 
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Henry A. Rowland 


PHARMACIST 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
Importer of fine chemicals and Physicians’ Specialties 
SOLE CANADIAN AGENT FOR TORONTO DISTRIBUTER FOR 
THE J. D. RIEDEL CO. CHAS. E. FROSST & CO. 
BERLIN, GERMANY MONTREAL 
TORONTO FOUNDED 1829 


Examinations for Entrance Scholarships, 
Saturday, September 16th. 


Courses for University, Royal Military Col- 
lege, etc. 


Senior and Preparatory Schools in separate 
building. Every modern equipment. 


H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 
Principal 


SUGGESTIVE THERAPEUTICS 
APPLIED HYPNOTISM AND PSYCHIC SCIENCE 


By HENRY S. MUNRO, M. D. 
Omaha, Neb. 


NEW THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
ORIGINAL FRONTISPIECE 


410 Royal Octavo Pages— Price, $4.00 
Sent Anywhere, Express Prepaid, on Receipt of Price 


Any medical book which has achieved a third 
edition must have filled a want and be deservedly 
popular. The author has very successfully stated 
facts in a simple way, which are ordinarily couch- 
ed in technical language, and has added many il- 
lustrative cases to render things still more clear. 
He deserves great credit for his work and we 


lieve that every practitioner of medicine, who is 
not already familiar with the cardinal principles 
of psychotherapy, will gain much by a perusal of 
this work. Sound, common sense is the keynote 
of the whole work.—Bulletin of The Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
C. V. MOSBY MEDICAL BOOK AND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING, Grand Avenue and Olive Street ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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_FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. 


Always” Mention THE PUBLIC HEALTH JOURNAL When Ordering 
The Prudential Home Offices, 11 Million Polices, 
NEWARK, N.J. 4 2 Billion Dollars — 
1 Life Insurance in Force! 
LA 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Founded by JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 
Home Office, NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. Write for Particulars of Policies 


ORIGINAL 1 854 


OME CANADA 


General Banking Business Transacted. 


Collections made to any point in Canada where 


there is a Branch of a Chartered Bank. 


HEAD OFFICE and TORONTO 


Nine Branches in 
8-10 King St. West, Head Office and Toronto Branch 
78 Church Street Cor. Bloor West and Bathurst 
Cor. Queen West and Bathurst 236 Broadview Cor. Wilton Ave. 
Cor. Queen East and Ontario 1871 Dundas St., Cor. High Park Ave. 
1151 Yonge St. (2 doors North of Shaftsbury Ave. on East Side) 
2115 Yonge Street, North Toronto, Cor. Eglinton Ave. 


Branches and Connections 
Throughout Canada 
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CONTINENTAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE TORONTO 


“BROAD AS THE CONTINENT, STRONG AS THE EMPIRE.” 


{| In this age of strenuous competition and rush for 
business the only safety for the business man lies in a 


GOOD LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


4] The POLICIES of the CONTINENTAL LIFE are liberal and 
unrestricted, and carry the highest guaranteed Cash and Loan 
Values, Paid-up and Extended Assurance Options. 


For Particulars write to the HEAD OFFICE or any of the Company’s Agents. 


GEORGE B. WOODS, CHARLES H. FULLER, 
President and Managing-Director. Secretary and Actuary. 


THE HEALTHIEST OF HEALTHY LIVES 
The Mortality Experience of the 
DOMINION LIFE ASSURANCE Co. 


has on the average been well below 50% of that expected according to the 
Standard Male Mortality Table. Dominion Life salieghiaiiers may, there- 
fore, be classed as the Healthiest of Healthy Lives. 


Light Mortality means Big Profits to Policyholders. 
Head Office: Waterloo, Ontario 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Imperial Bank of Canada 


D. R. WILKIE - - President, General Manager : 
Capital Paid - - 6,925,000.00 
Reserve and Undivided Profits - 8,100,000.00 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS AT BEST CURRENT RATES 
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THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Sir Edmund Walker, C.V.O., LL.D., D.C.L., President 
Alexander Laird, General Manager. John Aird, Assistant General Manager 


Paid-up Captial $15,000,000 : Rest $13,500,000 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO. 
London, England: 2 Lombard Street, E.C. New York: 16 Exchange Place. 
Mexico City: Avenida San Francisco, No.50. St. John’s, Nfid. 

In addition to the offices named above, the Bank has branches in every 

province of Canada and is therefore particularly well equipped for the 
- handling of collections and the transaction of every description of banking 
business. 

Drafts and Money Orders on all the principal countries of the world 
issued by every branch of the Bank. 

Travellers’ Cheques are a most convenient form in which to carry money 
when travelling. They can be used either at home or abroad and the exact 
amount payable in foreign money is printed on the face of each cheque. The 
cheques are issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200, and are 
obtainable at any branch of the Bank. 

Letters of Credit issued negotiable in all parts of the world. 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 
NOW 


and Create a Reliable Asset. 
THE LONDON and LANCASHIRE LIFE and GENERAL ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, Limited 


(CANADIAN BRANCH) 
Head Office, MONTREAL. ALEX. BISSETT, Manager for Canada. 


Policies World-Wide and Free from Restrictions. 


Sticks 3,000 Stamps 


PROFESSIONAL MEN Perhour, "$2.00 00 . 


We have on the maiket a Loose 
Leaf Ledger, especially itemized 
and ruled for your use. It simplifies 
your book-keeping and systemizes 
your accounts. 


Goes away with licking 


Leather bound and indexed. stamps 
Compact and serviceable. 

44 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


The A. S. HUSTWITT Co. 


44 ADELAIDE w. TORONTO, ONT. 
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D A 99 
ai THE CENTRAL CANADA 
POLICIES — LOAN ano SAVINGS CO. 


——— FTE 26 King St. East, Toronto. 
London Life Total Assets $9,782,000. 


\__Insurance Company Capital (sub.) $2,500,000. 
Capital (paidup) $1,750,000. 
Reserve Fund $1,550,000. 


Head Office: LONDON, CANADA 


Maturing 20-Year Endowment 


in’ the ordinary Branch show Deposits received and deben- 
returns of $140 per $100 paid in tures issued. 
premiums. 
President 

Full Insurance Protection in Hon. Geo. A. Cox 

addition. 
Managing Director Assistant Manager 

Ask for samples of Actual E. R. Wood G. A. Morrow 

Results. 


The National Life Assurance Co. of Canada 


Head Office : National Life Chambers, 
Toronto and Adelaide Streets. 


ELIAS RCGERS, President. 
ALBERT J. RALSTON, Vice-President and Managing Director. 


Applications received for new assurances for the first three 
months of 1913 $3,000,000.00, which is an average of a 
million dollars monthly. 


The total volume of business in force on the first of April, 
1913, over $20,000,000.00. 


So far as the Company’s investments are concerned, we 
again report on April Ist, 1913, no arrears of interest or 
principal. No losses. This is a continuous record covering 
a period of over fourteen years. 


FOR AGENCIES APPLY DIRECT TO HEAD OFFICE. 


a 


Awake to Your 
Responsibilities 
It is your duty to provide the best 
possible for your loved ones, and to see to 
it that the benefits which they enjoy dur- 
ing your lifetime are not curtailed to any 
great extent after your death. Be sure 


that your estate is such that it will pro- 
vide cash when most needed without any 


sacrifice of securities owing to forced sale. 
Life Insurance is the only remedy. Get 
| a policy in 


| THE 
Manufacturers Life 


Insurance Company 


Head Office:— King and Yonge Streets 
TORONTO 


YOUR HEALTH IS GOOD 


to-day, perhaps, but 
that is no guarantee 
that it will be 
good to-morrow. 
You may be able 
to get life assur- 
ance to-day. 
To-morrow— 
who knows ? 


Life As- 
surance 
creates im- 
mediately, for 
the benefit of: 
yourfamily inthe 
event ofyourdeath, 
an estate that it 
would take long years 
to accomplish by other means. 


THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Capital Authorized 
Capital Paid Up 
Reserve Funds_~ - 


Total Assets 


- $25,000,000 
- $11,560,000 
$13,000,000 
-  $180,000,000 


H. S. HOLT, President 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Princes St., E.C. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT AT ALL BRANCHES. 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL. 


E. L. PEASE, Vice-President & General Manager 


315 Branches in CANADA and NEWFOUNDLAND; 30 Branches in the WEST INDIES 


NEW YORK, Cor. William and Cedar Sts. 
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Oak 


North 
; ican Life I? takes decades to bring the oak from the acorn; 
ie Solid but the oak breasts any gale that blows. 


1 For nearly a third of a century the North Ameri- 
Continent ean Life has driven its roots deep into the bed-rock of 
financial stability. 
To-day its financial position is impregnable. 
It is heart-of-oak. 


Every North American Life Policy is backed by Thirteen and One Quarter 
Million Dollars of Assets and by three decades of upright business practice. 


The North American Life is a safe Company in which to insure. 


North American Life Assurance Company 


“SOLID AS THE CONTINENT” 
Head Office ° Toronto, Canada 


A TYPICAL RESULT 


On October 30th, 1913, Dr. J. J. Brownlee, of Detroit, wrote 
concerning his recently matured Endowment policy as fol- 
lows :—“The outcome of my policy has been very satisfactory, 
for the dividends applied on my premiums from year to year 
have reduced the cost by over 25% and the policy, which was 
for $1,000, has given me a cash return of $379.14 over and 
above its cost, besides the insurance protection. 


I wish your company the continued success it so well 
deserves.” 


In each of the past five years. the surplus earnings have 
broken all previous records. In 1912 they were over $1,530,000. 


This accounts for the satisfactory dividends being paid 
policyholders of 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
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The aim of the Mutual Life of Canada 
has always been to give a maximum of 


service at a minimum of cost: not to be 
“The Biggest” but “The Best.” 


The result is apparent in rapidly increas- 
ing business of the very best quality, this 


our forty-fourth year being the best since 
the formation of the Company in 1869. 


The Mutual Life Assurance Company of Canada 
Waterloo - Ontario 


WHY EXPERIMENT 


With inexperienced people when getting a 
Company incorporated and re-organized 


When expert services of an old established firm are available ? 


PROCURING CHARTERS OF INCORPORATION 


Orgarizing Joint Stock Companies and placing their securities on the 
market is the work of Specialists trained in Business matters, who know 
the necessities and requirements from a strictly business point of view. 


You would not call in a carpenter to cut off a limb, because he could 


handle a saw. Why engage ANYONE but a Specialist in business 
and finance to 


PUT YOUR COMPANY ORGANIZATION INTO SHAPE 
or to RE-ORGANIZE A BUNGLED CONCERN 


INDUSTRIAL “FINANCIAL CO. 


Consulting and Advisory Financiers 
Experts in Company Organization (14 Years One Address) 


18 TORONTO STREET 
TORONTO, CANADA ALSO LONDON, ENGLAND 
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During Recent Months 


if your savings have been deposited with this old-established, time-tried 
institution, which, since 1855, has been the safe dep :sitory for the savings 
of many thousands of our citizens, or if they have been invested in its 
Debentures, you have bren free from the anxiety which has been experi- 
enced by those who have used their money in the purchase of bonds and 
stocks which promised a greater return, but whi: h are subject to the fluctu- 
ations of the market. The events of the year have demonstrated that many 
so-called investments have been only speculations, of a more or less haz- 
ardous nature. 


Savings which are deposited with this Corporation are available, with the 
accumulated interest thereon, whenever calied for, while those who have in- 
vest: d in our Debentures know that they will receive the full amount of the 
investment when the Debenture becomes due and the half-yearly interest 
regularly in the meantime. 


WE INVITE YOU TO CALL OR WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1855 
Paid-Up Capital and Reserve Fund, TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


TORONTO STREET : - TORONTO 


IRE /NSURANCE 
¢ SOCIETY /IMITED 


_ornich, Gngland 
O 


| INSURANCE AGAINST 


FIRE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
EMPLOYERS LIABILITY 


PLATE GLASS 
Agents wanted for the Accident Branch 
Paes Office for Canada Norwich Union Building 
IL 12-14 Wellington Street East TORONTO 
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Duncan’s Aldoform Tablets 


These Tablets are composed of Formaldehyde in combination 
with sugar, etc., and suitably flavored, so that the pungent taste 
of the Formaldehyde is completely covered. 


Aldoform Tablets (Duncan) are intended to be slowly dis- 
solved in the mouth, thus allowing the valuable antiseptic powers 
of the Formaldehyde to have full therapeutical effect. 

These Tablets are a powerful remedy for septic throats and 
any foul conditions of the mouth, such as occur in cases of fever, 
etc. They are extremely useful for juveniles and others to whom 
gargling is a difficulty. They quickly control bacterial growths 
and form a perfect antiferment for oral purposes. 

Aldoform Tablets are absolutely devoid of all irritating pro- 


perties and being non-toxic can be frequently used without pro- 
ducing ill effects. 


Each Tablet contains 1 per cent. of Formaldehyde. 


Duncan, Flockhart & Co. 


EDINBURGH and LONDON 


MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH ALL RETAIL DRUGGISTS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
R. L. GIBSON, 
88 Wellington Street West, Toronto, Ontario 


5c. 


a Cake 


Treating the Skin 


Lifebuoy is the perfect soap to use in connection with the treatment 


of all skin ailments. 


The cocoanut and red palm oils are soothing and comforting to;an 


irritated or sensitive skin. 


constant safeguard. 


HEALTH SOAP 


But the greatest value of Lifebuoy lies in 
its purifying carbolic solution. This prevents 
the affection of adjacent parts and forms a 


LIFEBUOY 
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| Acdemed by the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry 
American Medical Association 


PHIENOCO 


(EMULSIFIED PHENOL HOMOLOGUES) 


GERMICIDE 


CONTAINS INERT MATERIAL 6° WATER 


Guaranteed 14 times stronger than carbolic aeid 
erystals when tested against a vigorous culture B. TYPHOSUS by 
the ‘“‘Hygienic Laboratory Phenol Coefficient Method,’ United 
States Public Health Service. 


Phenoco is guaranteed to be a most powerful germicide and is 
invaluable for destroying communicable disease germs. Although 
such a powerful germicide, Phenoco is only about one-half as 
toxic as Phenol or in comparison with its germicidal action one 
thirtieth as toxic as Phenol. 


As Phenoco has many and varied uses in minor surgery, thera- 
peutics and diseases of the skin, the physician is respectfully 
requested to consult our literature on the subject and to exercise 
his judgment as to the most suitable solution to use in each 
particular case. 


DIRECTION—To prepare solution pour cold or warm water on the fluid and stir well. 
Do not use boiling water. 


Guaranteed by the West Disinfecting Co. under the Insecticide Act of 1910. Serial No. 156. 


Guaranteed by the West Disinfecting Co. under the Pure Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 
1906. Serial No. 1955. 


Write for Sample, Descriptive Literature and Case Reports 


West Disinfecting Company 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
12 East 42d Street 3 New York 
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